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CHAPTEE  I 

The  Importance  of  the  Area  Studied 

This  is  a  study  of  people's  judgments  of  the  opinions  of  groups. 
The  term  "group  opinion"  is  defined  as  the  percentage  of  a  group 
that  agrees  with  a  defined  statement.  Consequently,  an  individual's 
judgment  of  the  opinion  of  a  group  is  his  estimate  of  the  percentage 
of  that  group  that  would  agree  with  a  given  statement. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  area  is  an  important  one  because  most 
people  need  to  make  judgments  of  group  opinion  in  their  daily 
lives.  The  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  successful  pursuit  of  many  occupations.  In  this  connection, 
administration  and  teaching  are  fairly  obvious  examples  of  types 
of  work  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  accurate  judgments  of 
group  opinion. 

In  a  democracy,  the  task  of  the  administrator  is  to  serve,  not  to 
rule,  and  consequently  it  is  his  duty  to  know  the  opinions  of  those 
he  serves  with  respect  to  various  possible  policies.  In  other  kinds 
of  social  systems,  it  is  probably  less  important  for  the  administrator 
to  base  his  policies  on  his  judgments  of  public  opinion,  for  under 
such  systems  efficient  propaganda  ensures  that  public  opinion  will 
usually  be  100%  behind  the  administration,  at  least  on  the  surface. 
But  even  in  such  Machiavellian  social  systems,  where  the  function 
of  administration  is  the  classic  one  of  intelligently  anticipating 
agitation,  it  is  important  that  the  administrator  should  be  able  to 
judge  accurately  the  opinion  of  groups  if  either  he  or  his  administra- 
tion is  to  survive.  Whatever  be  the  social  structure  within  which 
the  administrator  must  work,  judgments  of  group  opinion  must 
function  as  a  lodestar  both  in  social  crisis  and  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  recent  times  administrators,  and 
especially  national  administrators,  have  been  aided  in  their  judg- 
ments of  public  opinion  by  the  development  of  the  technique  of  the 
straw  ballot.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  cost  of  this  method  of 
obtaining  information  and  the  highly  skilled  staffs  needed,  if  reliable 
and  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  technique  is  not  of 
great  value  in  helping  most  administrators  to  make  their  day  to  day 
decisions,  although  such  ballots  may  help  in  drawing  up  national 
policies.  Unfortunately,  many  administrators  are  not  always  en- 
couraged to  make  use  of  sample  ballot  materials  and  many  public 
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figures  have  expressed  their  distrust  of  them.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note,  however,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  expressed  their 
distrust  of  the  straw  ballot  procedure  seem  to  believe  that  their  own 
judgments  of  public  opinion  are  accurate. 

Administrators  are  usually  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  achieve- 
ments in  other  fields.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  success  in 
non-administrative  work  is  a  good  indicator  of  success  in  administra- 
tive work.  But  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  to  support  the  view  that 
the  special  abilities  which  the  administrator  needs,  such  as  the  abil- 
ity to  judge  the  opinions  of  groups,  are  closely  correlated  with  other 
abilities.  Consequently,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
to  determine  the  kind  of  people  who  possess  the  ability  to  judge  the 
opinions  of  groups. 

The  teacher  as  well  as  the  administrator  needs  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  group  opinion.  It  has  been  emphasized  in  the  past  that  the 
teacher  must  be  a  successful  judge  of  the  level  of  knowledge  of  the 
students  if  the  instruction  given  is  to  be  effective.  If  the  classroom 
teacher  misjudges  the  level  of  knowledge  of  the  students,  the  instruc- 
tion given  may  be  either  so  far  above  their  heads  as  to  be  meaning- 
less or  so  far  beneath  them  that  it  wastes  their  time.  In  education 
today,  however,  less  and  less  stress  is  being  placed  on  the  informa- 
tional objectives  of  instruction  and  teachers  are  becoming  more  con- 
cerned with  directing  and  changing  the  attitudes,  interests,  and 
opinions  of  their  students.  Consequently,  while  it  is  still  necessary 
for  teachers  to  make  judgments  concerning  the  knowledge  of  those 
they  teach,  they  also  need  to  make  judgments  of  attitudes,  interests, 
and  opinions.  If  attitudes  and  opinions  are  to  be  changed  through 
teaching,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  judge  the  opinions  of  the  stu- 
dent group  in  order  to  know  how  to  direct  his  teaching.  No  doubt, 
many  teachers  using  traditional  methods  have  always  recognized 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  opinion  of  students  if  a 
satisfactory  and  friendly  relationship  with  the  students  is  to  be 
achieved,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  wide  recognition  has 
been  given  to  the  teacher's  need  for  knowledge  of  this  kind. 

It  is  important  for  the  teacher  and  educator  to  be  able  to  make 
accurate  judgments  of  group  opinion  for  another  reason.  Such 
judgments  form  the  basis  of  evaluation  in  many  "progressive" 
schools.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  success  of  the  educative 
process  is  determined  by  the  degree  to  which  the  objectives  of  the 
teaching  are  realized.  The  outcomes  of  teaching  of  the  traditional 
kind  can  be  fairly  easily  and  accurately  measured  through  the  use 
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of  subject  matter  tests  and  tests  of  skills.  The  measures  provided 
by  such  tests  appear  to  be  reasonably  valid  and  adequately  reliable. 
But  the  outcomes  stressed  by  many  teachers  today  are  often  of  the 
kind  which  can  be  achieved  only  through  changes  in  the  value  judg- 
ments made  by  the  students,  and  such  changes  are  not  easily  meas- 
ured, although  quite  often  measurement  is  possible.  It  is  an 
accepted  practice  today  for  the  teacher  to  determine  whether  such 
objectives  are  being  achieved  by  judging  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  opinions  of  the  student  group.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
"progressives"  in  education  who  believe  that  such  judgments  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  should  be  the  only  method  of  evaluation, 
since  methods  for  measuring  non-informational  objectives  are 
neither  as  valid  nor  as  reliable  as  one  might  wish  them  to  be.  How- 
ever, those  who  advocate  basing  all  evaluations  of  the  educative 
process  on  judgments  made  by  teachers  tacitly  assume  that  such 
judgments  are  valid  and  reliable.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
remark  made  to  the  present  waiter  by  one  such  "progressive" 
teacher  who  said  that  he  did  not  need  evaluation  instruments  to 
measure  changes  in  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  his  students  since 
he  knew  what  changes  took  place.  It  is  odd  that  those  who  mistrust 
tests  and  measures  should  feel  so  confident  in  their  own  ability  to 
judge  group  opinion  and  in  the  ability  of  others  to  do  the  same. 
Little  is  known  about  the  accuracy  of  such  judgments,  nor  is  it 
known  whether  some  people  are  superior  judges  to  others,  yet  entire 
programs  of  curriculum  reconstruction  are  often  based  on  the  as- 
sumptions that  all  such  judgments  are  accurate  and  that  all  teachers 
are  good  judges. 

This  brief  discussion  serves  to  illustrate  that  a  study  of  people's 
judgment  of  the  opinions  of  groups  is  concerned  with  a  matter  of 
practical  importance.  Judging  group  opinion  is  no  mere  academic 
pursuit.  It  plays  a  highly  significant  part  in  the  lives  of  many 
people  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  work.  But  in  the  lives  of 
all,  it  plays  some  part,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  most  people  to  conform  to  what  they  believe  are  the 
opinions  of  these  with  whom  they  live  and  work.  The  experiments 
by  Moore  (7)  and  Marple  (6)  as  well  as  common  observation  indi- 
cate that  the  individual  tends  to  modify  his  opinions  to  make  them 
conform  to  those  of  the  group  with  whom  he  identifies  himself. 
Consequently,  in  the  small  and  everyday  adjustments  which  occur 
between  the  individual  and  his  group,  the  ability  to  judge  group 
opinion  must  play  an  important  part.     It  is  possible  that  some  indi- 
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viduals  may  have  difficulty  in  making  their  social  adjustments 
because  they  are  constantly  misjudging  group  opinion.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  cognitive  aspect  of  social  adjustment  has 
remained  not  only  ignored  but  also  unrecognized  by  most  clinical 
psychologists,  although  Thorndike  has  pointed  out  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  ability  which  he  calls  social  intelligence,  which  is  but  little 
related  to  abstract  intelligence.  Thus  study  in  this  field  may  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of  the  forgotten  role  of  cognition 
in  social  adjustment. 

Kesearch  in  Related  Ftelds  and  Its  Bearings  on 
THE  Present  Study 

A  search  of  the  literature  in  psychology  did  not  reveal  any 
studies  directly  concerned  with  judgments  of  group  opinion.'^  How- 
ever, although  there  seem  to  be  no  studies  concerned  with  the  kind 
of  judgments  under  consideration,  there  are  numerous  studies  con- 
cerned with  judgments  in  other  areas.  Most  of  these  studies  but  not 
all  have  been  concerned  with  the  important  task  of  judging  person- 
ality traits. 

It  is  worth  while  reviewing  these  studies,  for  judging  group 
opinion  and  judging  personality  traits  and  judgments  in  general 
have  certain  common  qualities.  They  all  involve  tasks  where  the 
selection  of  relevant  cues  is  difficult  and  where  the  cues  selected  are 
rarely  adequate  for  drawing  a  conclusion  which  is  definitely  true. 
When  an  individual  states  "I  judge  this  to  be  such  and  such,"  he 
invariably  means  "I  have  made  use  of  all  the  cues  I  can  find  and 
conclude  that  the  general  indication  is  that  such  and  such  is  the 
case. ' '  This  description  applies  regardless  of  whether  an  individual 
is  judging  group  opinion,  a  personality  trait  in  another  individual, 
or  the  qualities  of  a  piece  of  literature. 

During  the  last  35  years,  various  investigators  have  tried  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  subjective  processes  which  result  in 
errors  of  judgment.  Certain  special  errors  of  judgment  had  re- 
ceived attention  from  Wundt  and  other  early  workers  in  experi- 
mental psychology.  These  errors  were  mostly  of  the  type  known 
as  perceptual  illusions  and  were  attributed  to  faults  in  the  appercep- 


1  Since  this  present  study  was  written,  Dr.  Eichard  Wallen  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  has  announced  that  he  has  been  working  in  the  same  field  as 
the  present  writer.  A  preliminary  report  of  his  work  was  given  at  the  1941 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  He  has  been  good  enough 
to  let  me  read  the  full  report  of  his  work.  In  the  next  chapter  his  work  is 
acknowledged  when  it  overlaps  the  present  study. 
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tive  process.  The  decline  in  interest  in  the  form  and  content  of 
mental  processes  which  took  place  in  the  early  decades  of  the  present 
century  and  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  study  of  social  behavior 
resulted  in  a  shift  in  the  experiments  in  this  field  from  those  de- 
signed to  study  simple  perceptual  errors  to  those  which  were  de- 
signed to  reveal  the  errors  involved  in  judging  human  nature. 

In  1915,  Hollingworth  (1)  and  his  associates  performed  their 
classic  series  of  experiments  on  the  ability  to  judge  personality  traits 
and  to  rate  them  accurately.  They  found,  amongst  other  things, 
that  subjects  showed  certain  constant  errors  in  self -ratings,  such  as 
under-rating  themselves  on  undesirable  traits  and  over-rating  them- 
selves on  desirable  traits.  The  data  also  suggested  that  those  who 
did  well  on  intelligence  tests  were  good  judges  of  intelligence  in 
others,  but  that  they  were  not  necessarily  good  judges  of  any  other 
traits.  Consequently  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  ability  to 
judge  group  opinion  may  be  quite  unrelated  to  intelligence. 

In  the  same  year,  another  worker,  E.  Webb  (13),  noted  a  curious 
effect  which  seemed  to  influence  most  judgments  of  personality.  In 
a  study  of  personality  he  found  that  the  judgment  of  any  quality 
may  be  affected  favorably  by  the  presence  of  desirable  qualities,  and 
adversely  by  the  presence  of  undesirable  qualities. 

A  similar  kind  of  observation  had  been  made  eight  years  previ- 
ously in  a  different  field  by  Wells  (14)  who  was  working  on  literary 
criticism.  In  his  study,  the  style  of  ten  American  authors  was 
graded  with  respect  to  ten  literary  qualities.  He  found  a  rather 
disturbing  error  occurring  in  his  measures.  He  found  that  the 
ratings  on  each  of  the  qualities  seemed  influenced  by  the  general 
merit  of  the  style  under  consideration.  This  was  especially  true  of 
those  qualities  which  were  ill  defined  in  the  minds  of  the  subjects. 
As  a  result,  the  ratings  on  different  qualities  seemed  to  be  correlated 
rather  more  closely  than  was  the  actual  case. 

This  same  tendency  for  judgments  of  personality  traits  to  be 
highly  correlated  was  also  observed  by  E.  L.  Thorndike  (11)  in 
1920  who  noted  that  judges  "were  apparently  affected  by  a  marked 
tendency  to  think  of  a  person  in  general  as  rather  good  or  rather 
inferior  and  to  color  the  judgments  of  the  qualities  by  this  general 
feeling."  Similarly,  outstanding  features  of  an  individual  influ- 
enced people's  judgments  about  his  other  qualities.  Thorndike 
named  this  phenomenon  "halo"  and  the  term  has  been  used  widely 
in  this  connection  ever  since. 

In  the  years  which  followed,  numerous  examples  of  this  halo 
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phenomenon  were  found.  In  1921  and  in  the  year  following,  Rugg 
(8)  published  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  Army 
Rating  Scale.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  Rugg  concluded  that  "we 
tend  to  judge  our  fellows  in  terms  of  a  general  mental  attitude 
toward  them,"  and  that  "there  is  dominating  this  mental  attitude 
towards  the  personality  as  a  whole  a  like  mental  attitude  towards 
particular  qualities. ' ' 

These  difficulties  encountered  by  judges  in  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  making  judgments  has  been  stressed  also  by 
Knight  (4)  in  his  study  of  ratings  of  teachers,  by  teachers,  super- 
visors and  pupils,  and  the  difficulties  these  raters  encountered  in 
separating  one  personality  quality  from  the  general  personality  con- 
figuration. He  concluded  that  "a  judge  has  a  certain  opinion  of  a 
teacher  in  toto  and  this  opinion  is  given  according  to  the  general 
impression  in  answer  to  any  significant  question  about  that  teacher. 
Thus  the  general  estimate  can  be  taken  to  permeate  all  particular 
judgments  and  conversely,  particular  judgments  are  simply  de- 
fenses for,  or  justification  of,  the  general  opinion  which  has  thus 
been  held. ' ' 

All  these  studies  indicate  that  when  an  individual  organizes  a 
field  for  the  purposes  of  making  a  judgment,  the  whole  organization 
may  be  completely  dominated  by  one  outstanding  feature  which 
may  be  irrelevant  but  which  may  nevertheless  mask  the  relevant 
cues  or  even  hide  them  completely.  The  tendency  for  irrelevant 
material  to  influence  a  judgment  was  also  demonstrated  by  Lorge 
(5)  in  a  study  of  the  consequence  of  the  prestige  of  an  author  on 
the  evaluation  of  his  ideas.  This  study  deserves  description  in  the 
present  connection  because  it  brings  out  the  point  that  judgments 
are  influenced  by  irrelevant  material  especially  when  the  material 
has  emotional  significance  for  the  person  who  is  making  the  judg- 
ment. The  experiment  consisted  of  three  parts.  First  the  subjects 
were  asked  to  rate  fifteen  prominent  names  associated  with  politics 
on  a  five-point  scale,  according  to  the  respect  the  subject  felt  for 
their  opinions.  Secondly,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  one  hun- 
dred statements  made  by  each  authority  on  a  five-point  scale  of 
agreement-disagreement.  With  each  statement,  two  names  were 
given,  one  of  which  was  the  correct  author.  The  subject  was  asked 
to  choose  from  the  two  names  the  one  which  he  thought  was  the 
author  of  the  statement.  Thirdly,  after  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed, 
the  subjects  were  given  again  the  list  of  one  hundred  statements, 
but  this  time  only  the  real  authors  were  given.     They  were  asked  to 
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rate  each  statement  on  the  same  scale  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
experiment. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  showed  that  in  those  cases  where 
the  subjects  respected  the  author  of  the  statement  there  was  a 
marked  tendency  for  them  to  express  a  greater  degree  of  agreement 
than  when  they  had  little  respect  for  the  author. 

If,  in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment,  a  statement  had  been 
attributed  to  an  author  for  whose  opinion  the  subject  had  little 
respect  and  if  in  the  second  part  of  the  experiment  the  true  author 
turned  out  to  be  one  for  whom  the  subject  had  great  respect,  then 
the  rating  tended  to  shift  to  the  positive  end  of  the  scale.  The 
degree  to  which  the  individual's  judgment  of  the  quotation  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  name  of  the  author  ascribed  to  it  was  shown  to 
depend  on  the  degree  to  which  that  author  was  held  in  prestige  in 
the  mind  of  the  subject.  This  is  analogous  to  what  is  found  in 
judging  personality' — outstanding  traits  for  which  a  judge  has  a 
special  liking  or  aversion  will  color  his  judgment  of  all  other  traits. 

Before  discussing  the  relevance  of  these  studies  and  their  con- 
clusions to  the  present  study,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  one  more 
aspect  of  the  halo  phenomenon,  namely,  that  many  of  the  experi- 
mental findings  which  have  been  discussed  in  terms  of  halo  could  be 
discussed  as  well  in  terms  of  projection,  as  for  example  the  Lorge 
study.  In  general,  when  judgments  are  affected  by  the  judge's  own 
personal  qualities,  the  term  projection  has  been  applied,  but  often 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  phenomena  should  be 
referred  to  as  halo  or  as  projection.  Whichever  terms  are  used, 
however,  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  good  evidence  in  various 
studies,  and  especially  in  those  by  Sears  (9  and  10)  that  an  indi- 
vidual's own  traits  will  influence  his  judgment  of  those  traits  in 
others.  Consequently,  one  might  expect  that  an  individual's  own 
opinion  would  affect  his  judgment  of  group  opinion  either  by  halo 
or  by  projection,  and  this  seems  to  be  an  hypothesis  worth  testing 
in  the  present  study. 

Apart  from  the  hypothesis  just  stated,  the  studies  discussed  in 
the  last  few  pages  suggest  that  specific  judgments  of  group  opinion 
would  be  largely  determined  by  general  judgments.  For  example, 
in  judging  the  opinion  of  a  group  with  respect  to  these  issues  that 
divide  liberals  from  conservatives  it  might  be  expected  that  such 
judgments  would  be  made  in  terms  of  some  general  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  liberalism  of  the  group. 

From  the  Rugg  (8)  study  of  the  results  of  the  Army  Rating 
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Scale,  there  emerged  another  interesting  fact  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  previously  in  this  chapter.  It  is  that  the  mean  judgment 
of  a  number  of  judges  of  a  personality  trait  tends  to  be  a  fairly 
good  measure  of  the  trait  being  judged.  It  seems  of  interest  to 
determine  whether  this  is  true  also  of  judgments  of  group  opinion. 
Finally,  in  judging  personality,  there  seems  good  evidence  that 
some  judges  are  consistently  better  than  others.  It  seems  then 
worth  determining  whether  some  individuals  are  consistently  better 
judges  of  group  opinion,  for  as  was  pointed  out  previously,  this  is  a 
matter  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  selection  of  adminis- 
trators. 

Questions  Which  the  Study  Aims  at  Answering 

The  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  ability  to  judge  group 
opinion  raised  various  questions  to  which  an  answer  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  practical  importance.  The  review  of  the  literature  in 
related  fields  suggested  some  possible  answers,  which  also  may  be 
stated  in  the  form  of  questions.  The  questions,  together  with  others 
which,  on  the  basis  of  general  considerations,  seemed  worth  answer- 
ing are  listed  here : 

Is  the  opinion  of  an  individual  related  to  his  judgment  of  group  opinion? 
Is  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  feels  strongly  about  an  issue  related  to 
his  judgment  of  group  opinion? 

Are  men  and  women  equally  good  judges  of  group  opinion? 

Do  these  individuals  who  tend  to  make  large  errors  in  judging  group  opinion 
with  respect  to  one  kind  of  issue  also  tend  to  make  large  errors  in  judging  group 
opinion  with  respect  to  other  kinds  of  issues  ? 

Is  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  related  to  measures  of  intelligence? 

Is  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  related  to  measures  of  social  and  emo- 
tional adjustment? 

Do  the  members  of  minority  groups  tend  to  make  smaller  or  larger  errors  than 
the  members  of  majority  groups,  in  judging  group  opinion? 

These  are  the  main  questions  which  the  experiments  described 
in  the  next  two  chapters  are  designed  to  answer.  Other  questions 
arose  as  a  result  of  handling  the  data  and  these  will  be  stated  as 
they  arise  and  answered  wherever  possible. 


CHAPTEE  II 

The  Method  of  Study 

The  general  technique  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  study  of 
the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  is  as  follows :  First  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals is  presented  with  a  set  of  propositions.  Each  individual 
is  asked  to  express  his  own  agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  of 
these  propositions  and  then  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  the  group 
or  of  some  other  group  which  would  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of 
these  propositions.  It  is  then  possible  to  relate  an  individual's 
errors  in  his  judgment  of  group  opinion  to  other  variables.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  group  opinion 
has  been  defined  as  the  percentage  of  a  given  group  agreeing  with 
a  given  proposition. 

Since  it  seemed  of  little  interest  to  study  instances  in  which  judg- 
ments of  group  opinion  were  complete  guesses,  the  selection  of  suit- 
able propositions  depended  entirely  upon  the  group  about  whom 
judgments  of  public  opinion  were  to  be  made  and  on  the  individuals 
who  were  to  make  these  judgments.  For  example,  if  an  individual 
was  plunged  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  a  gathering  of  university 
professors  and  asked  to  judge  the  percentage  of  the  group  that 
would  favor  government  o"svnership  of  public  utilities,  the  problem 
might  be  a  baffling  and  insoluble  one  if  the  subject  had  never  met 
university  professors  and  knew  nothing  of  this  group  of  professors 
in  particular.  On  the  other  hand,  any  one  who  had  heard  this  group 
discuss  topics  such  as  socialized  medicine,  the  New  Deal,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  might  have  some  basis  for 
judging  the  general  position  of  the  group  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment ownership  of  public  utilities.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  it 
is  quite  possible  to  judge  the  opinion  of  a  group  without  knowing  a 
great  deal  about  their  background  from  direct  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, one  might  guess  that  the  typical  attendance  at  some  expen- 
sive charity  ball  would  not  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  banks. 

The  basis  on  which  the  opinion  of  groups  may  be  judged  are  so 
infinitely  varied  and  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  listed  here. 
They  include,  apart  from  matters  of  speech  and  conversation,  things 
such  as  dress,  color,  sex,  and  age.  Anyone  who  has  been  with  any 
group  for  just  a  few  moments  can  judge  the  opinion  of  that  group 
about  some  things  but  not  all  things.  Most  people  could  judge  the 
opinion  of  most  groups  about  some  issues.     The  issues  about  which 
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one  is  able  to  judge  depends  upon  the  kind  of  group  whose  opinion 
is  being  judged,  the  judge  himself,  and  the  relation  of  the  judge  to 
the  group. 

A  group  of  teachers  taking  post-graduate  courses  in  Teachers 
College  was  asked  to  cooperate  as  subjects  for  the  first  part  of  this 
investigation.  The  group  consisted  of  a  class  of  about  200  stu- 
dents; all  were  taking  the  same  course  which  requires  a  class  at- 
tendance of  three  hours  a  week.  The  first  part  of  each  session  con- 
sists of  a  lecture  given  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  on  some  aspect 
of  contemporary  society  in  relation  to  education.  This  is  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  this  topic  by  the  students  themselves  and  amongst 
themselves  without  the  faculty  being  present.  For  this  part  of  the 
class's  program,  it  is  usual  for  the  students  to  break  up  into  smaller 
groups.  Lastly,  faculty  and  students  reassemble  and  engage  in  a 
general  public  discussion  of  the  topic  for  the  day.  During  these 
sessions,  much  time  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  broad  social 
and  political  issues  which  face  mankind  today.  Hence,  each  mem- 
ber of  this  group  would  have  some  basis  for  judging  the  opinion  of 
the  class  as  a  whole  on  the  controversial  issues  which  divide  liberals 
and  conservatives  and  those  which  have  received  some  general 
publicity. 

On  this  basis,  a  list  of  25  issues  was  drawn  up.  It  was  believed 
that  on  each  of  these  issues  there  would  be  some  basis  for  judging 
where  the  opinion  of  the  class  would  lie,  provided  the  person  mak- 
ing the  judgment  had  worked  with  the  class  during  the  semester. 

The  subjects  were  asked  to  do  three  things  with  a  list  of  issues : 

First — they  were  asked  whether  they  were  in  favor  of  or  whether 
they  were  not  in  favor  of  each  of  these  propositions  by  checking  a 
"Yes"  or  a  "No." 

Secondly — they  were  asked  to  give  what  they  thought  would  be 
the  percentage  of  the  class  that  would  be  in  favor  of  each  of  these 
propositions. 

Thirdly — when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  list,  they  were  told 
to  go  back  and  underline  all  those  issues  ' '  about  which  you  yourself 
feel  strongly. ' ' 

At  the  time  when  the  group  was  asked  to  undertake  this  task 
they  had  worked  together  for  a  period  of  11  weeks.  The  proposi- 
tions in  this  first  part  of  the  questionnaire  were  as  follows : 

PART  I 

1)  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment? 

2)  Are  you  in  favor  of  outlawing  the  Communist  party? 
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3)  Are  you  in  favor  of  socialized  medicine? 

4)  Are  you  in  favor  of  Prohibition? 

5)  Are  you  in  favor  of  compulsory  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  18? 

6)  Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  railways? 

7)  Are  you  in  favor  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  for  all? 

8)  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  maximum  35-hour  working  week? 

9)  Are  you  in  favor  of  raising  the  age  at  which  an  individual  may  vote  to 

25? 

10)  Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  banks? 

11)  Are  you  in  favor  of  married  women  working  outside  the  home? 

12)  Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  control  of  the  telephone  service? 

13)  Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  control  of  electric  power? 

14)  Are  you  in  favor  of  excluding  controversial  social  problems  from  the  school 

curriculum  ? 

15)  Are  you  in  favor  of  fingerprinting  all  citizens? 

16)  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  sterilization  of  habitual  criminals? 

17)  Are  you  in  favor  of  stopping  all  further  immigration  to  the  United  States? 

18)  Are  you  in  favor  of  enforcing  soil  conservation  practices  by  law? 

19)  Are  you  in  favor  of  permitting  inter-marriages  of  white  and  colored  people? 

20)  Are  you  in  favor  of  legalizing  birth  control  clinics? 

21)  Are  you  in  favor  of  equal  wages  for  men  and  women  in  the  same  jobs? 

22)  Are  you  in  favor  of  extending  the  "Easy  Divorce"  laws  of  Nevada  to 

other  states? 

23)  Are  you  in  favor  of  abolishing  privately  owned  schools? 

24)  Are  you  in  favor  of  limiting  the  number  of  Jews  admitted  to  public  uni- 

versities to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  students? 

25)  Are  you  in  favor  of   admitting  Negroes  and  Whites  on  the   same  basis 

to  all  public  universities? 

To  this  list  was  added  a  second  list  of  propositions.  This  time 
as  before  the  subjects  were  asked  to  express  their  own  opinion  by 
checking  a  "Yes"  or  a  "No,"  but  they  were  then  asked  to  judge 
the  percentage  of  the  adult  population  of  the  United  States  that 
would  answer  "Yes"  to  each  of  these  propositions.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  the  subjects  were  instructed  at  the  end  of  the  list  to  go 
back  and  underline  all  those  about  which  they  felt  strongly. 

This  second  list  of  propositions  was  as  follows : 

PART  II 

1)  Are  you  in  favor  of  labor  unions? 

2)  Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  old  age  pensions? 

3)  Do  you  think  old  age  pensions  should  be  given  only  to  old  people  who  are 

in  need? 

4)  Do  you  think  freight  trucks  should  be   kept  off  highways   during  certain 

hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays? 

5)  Do  you  approve  of  a  married  woman  earning  money  in  industry  or  business 

if  she  has  a  husband  capable  of  supporting  her? 

6)  If  the  question  of  national  prohibition  should  come  up  again,  would  you 

vote  for  it? 
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7)  Do  you  believe  in  the  death  penalty  for  murder? 

8)  Should  Congress  enact  a  law  which  would  make  lynching  a  Federal  crime! 

A  great  deal  is  known  about  the  opinion  of  the  general  public  on 
these  issues.  They  are  questions  which  have  been  asked  several 
times  in  the  Gallup  poll.  For  example,  the  first  of  these  questions 
was  asked  during  some  of  the  early  Gallup  polls.  In  July  1937, 
76%  of  the  general  public  said  that  they  were  in  favor  of  labor 
unions.  In  June  1939,  this  figure  was  70%.  In  December  1939,  it 
was  74%.  We  have  two  estimates  for  the  second  proposition.  The 
first  in  September  1938  gives  a  value  of  91%.  The  second  in  Febru- 
ary 1939,  94%.  These  Gallup  poll  results  and  the  results  for  the 
other  six  propositions  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

These  Gallup  poll  questions  were  chosen  for  the  present  purpose 
either  because  the  public  has  shown  a  fairly  stable  attitude  towards 
them  when  polls  have  been  repeated  or  because  they  were  the  kind 
of  issues  towards  which  public  opinion  would  be  likely  to  change 
but  little  as  a  result  of  the  recent  turbulent  and  catastrophic  events. 

TABLE  I 
Gallup  Poll  Results  :  Percentage  Responding  ' '  Yes  ' ' 


Proposition 


Percentage 
responding 

' '  Yes ' ' 

Date 

76 
70 

July,  1937 
June,   1939 

74 

December,  1939 

91 

94 

September,  1938 
February,  1939 

79 

77 

September,  1938 
November,  1939 

73 

67 

August,    1938 
December,    1939 

18 

November,  1936 

22 

November,  1938 

33 

December,    1936 

34 

February,  1938 

36 

December,    1938 

61 
65 

January,    1937 
January,    1938 

70 
72 

January,    1937 
November,  1937 

Are  you  in  favor  of  labor  unions? 


Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  old-age  jien- 
sions  ? 

Do  you  think  old-age  pensions  should  be  given 
only  to  old  people  who  are  in  need? 

Do  you  think  freight  trucks  should  be  kept  off 
highways  during  certain  hours  on  Sundays 
and  holidays? 

Do  you  af)prove  of  a  married  woman  earning 
money  in  industry  or  in  business  if  she  has 
a  husband  capable  of  supporting  her? 

If  the  question  of  national  prohibition  should 
come  up  again,  would  you  vote  for  it? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  death  penalty  for  murder? 

Should  Congress  enact  a  law  which  would  make 
lynching  a  Federal  crime? 


From  the  Puhlic  Opinion  Quarterly,  "Vol.  2,  No.  3,  July  1938 ;  Vol.  3,  No.  4, 
October  1939;  Vol.  4,  No.  1,  March  1940.  This  Journal  gives  complete  sum- 
maries of  the  published  results  of  the  Fortune  and  Gallup  polls. 
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These  Gallup  poll  results  were  used  as  the  criterion  of  the  actual 
opinion  of  the  American  public.  Since  there  is  some  variation  in 
these  estimates  of  public  opinion,  due  to  some  extent  to  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  obtaining  a  representative  sample  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  United  States,  an  arbitrary  rule  was  established 
to  the  effect  that  the  latest  of  these  estimates  would  be  taken  as  the 
best  estimate  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  For 
the  present  purpose,  however,  the  variation  in  public  opinion  from 
poll  to  poll  is  small  compared  with  the  variation  in  the  judgments 
of  public  opinion  of  the  subjects  and  the  former  variation  is  hence 
quite  unimportant. 

In  addition  to  the  information  asked  in  Parts  I  and  II,  a  third 
part  of  the  questionnaire  asked  for  some  information  about  the 
individual 's  name,  age,  and  sex. 

No  compulsion  was  placed  on  the  group  to  fill  out  the  question- 
naire. It  was  introduced  to  the  group  by  the  Professor  in  charge 
of  the  class  who  said  a  few  words  about  its  purpose.  A  letter  was 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  class  four  days  later  asking  them  to 
return  the  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a  result  102  copies 
were  returned  of  which  80  were  correctly  and  completely  filled  in. 
The  remainder  were  incorrectly  and  incompletely  filled  in,  the  com- 
mon omission  being  the  judgments  of  public  opinion.  These  omis- 
sions may  have  been  due  partly  to  the  unusual  nature  of  the  task. 
Most  of  these  students  had  had  some  previous  experience  with  atti- 
tude scales  and  therefore  completed  that  part  of  the  questionnaire 
where  "Yes"  or  "No"  answers  were  required  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  but  neglected  the  remainder  of  the  directions.  Several 
subjects  stated  that  it  was  easier  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  the 
group  that  would  respond  to  each  proposition  in  the  way  they  had 
responded  than  to  estimate  the  percentage  that  would  respond 
"Yes."  This  may  possibly  indicate  a  tendency  for  individuals  to 
think  of  a  group  in  terms  of  that  portion  of  the  group  with  which 
they  can  identify  themselves.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  this  point 
was  made  use  of  in  another  study  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Variation  in  Judgments  of  Group  Opinion 

Usually  the  subjects  judged  both  the  opinion  of  their  own  group 
and  the  opinion  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  ten  percents.  That  is  to  say,  judgments  were  in  terms  of  10%, 
20%,  80%,  up  to  100%.  A  few  of  them  tried  to  make  their  judg- 
ments in  terms  of  five  percents,  and  a  few  used  a  five  point  scale  of 
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0,  25,  50,  75,  and  100  percents.  A  few  of  them  added  to  the  10% 
scale  common  fractions  such  as  25%,  50%,  75%,  33^%,  66§%. 
This  would  indicate  that  most  of  the  subjects  felt  that  they  could 
judge  the  population  within  10%. 

The  variation  in  the  judgments  given  about  any  single  proposi- 
tion is  great.  They  usually  extend  over  nine-tenths  of  the  scale. 
For  example,  when  the  individuals  were  asked  to  judge  what  per- 
centage of  the  group  would  be  in  favor  of  raising  the  age  at  which 
an  individual  may  vote  to  25,  they  judged  the  group  to  be  anything 
from  0%  to  95%  in  favor  of  this  proposition,  although  in  this  case, 
a  majority  of  the  judgments  fell  in  the  range  between  0  and  20%. 
The  distribution  of  these  judgments  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Fig.  1.  Distribution  of  the  judgments  of  the  percentage  of  the  group 
responding  affirmatively  to  the  question,  ' '  Are  you  in  favor  of  raising  the  age 
at  which  an  individual  may  vote  to  25  ?  " 

Figure  2  shows  the  distribution  of  judgments  of  the  individuals 
about  the  opinion  of  the  group  regarding  the  statement  "Are  you 
in  favor  of  equal  wages  for  men  and  women  in  the  same  jobs?"  In 
this  case,  the  judgments  are  more  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  scale.  Similarly,  in  cases  where  the  individuals  were  asked 
to  judge  the  opinion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  on  vari- 
ous issues,  the  distribution  of  judgments  shows  approximately  the 
same  variation.  When  the  group  was  asked  to  judge  the  opinion  of 
the  general  population  on  the  issue  "Do  you  approve  of  a  married 
woman  earning  money  in  industry  or  business  if  she  has  a  husband 
capable  of  supporting  her?"  their  opinions  varied  from  0  to  80%  in 
favor  of  the  proposition.  Similarly,  the  judgments  of  this  group 
with  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  general  public  about  the  question 
"Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  old-age  pensions?"  is  shown  in 
Figure  4. 
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Fig.  4.  Distribution  of  the  judgments  of  the  percentage  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  United  States  responding  affirmatively  to  the  question,  "Are 
you  in  favor  of  Government  old-age  pensions?" 
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Now  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is  an  intelligent  group,  or  at 
least  a  group  whose  intelligence  on  any  standard  test  would  be 
above  that  of  the  national  average.  They  are  also  a  group  who 
take  some  interest  in  current  affairs,  and  during  the  11  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  time  when  the  questionnaire  was  given,  they  had  had  a 
special  incentive  to  study  contemporary  society  since  the  course 
they  were  taking  stressed  the  need  for  taking  an  interest  in  current 
events.  We  know  too  that  they  are  a  newspaper  reading  public. 
All  reported  that  they  were  regular  readers  of  at  least  one  daily 
paper.  Also,  since  many  of  them  had  actual  teaching  experience, 
one  would  expect  them  to  be  more  closely  in  touch  with  general 
public  opinion  and  be  more  sensitive  to  its  changes  than  any  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  population. 

It  seems  probable  then  that  the  kind  of  issues  on  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  were  asked  to  judge  both  the  opinion  of  their 
group  and  the  opinion  of  the  general  public  are  mostly  the  kind  of 
issues  about  which  they  would  be  most  capable  of  making  such 
judgments.  The  fact  that  these  judgments  for  any  single  issue 
vary  tremendously  indicates  that  the  majority  of  people  cannot 
judge  group  opinion  with  any  accuracy  even  in  those  areas  where 
they  should  be  most  capable  of  making  judgments.  It  is  probable 
that  most  people  think  that  they  have  a  far  greater  ability  to  judge 
group  opinion  and  public  opinion  than  they  really  possess.  It  is 
probably  analogous  to  the  case  of  personality  judgments  where 
most  people  feel  that  they  are  capable  of  making  quite  accurate 
judgments  about  other  people's  personalities,  and  yet  the  facts 
reveal  that  such  judgments  are  subject  to  enormous  errors. 

Table  II  gives  the  mean  of  the  judgments  of  the  group  and  the 
opinion  of  the  group  as  estimated  from  the  opinions  given  in  the 
100  questionnaires  which  were  returned  for  the  first  25  propositions 
of  Part  I.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  selection  of 
propositions  was  fortunate  in  that  group  opinion  with  respect  to 
them  covered  most  of  the  possible  range  from  0  to  100%.  A  casual 
glance  indicates  that  the  mean  judgment  of  group  opinion  is  fairly 
closely  related  to  the  actual  value  of  group  opinion. 

The  relationship  between  the  mean  of  the  judgments  and  the 
opinion  of  the  group  is  more  easily  seen  in  Figure  5.  This  demon- 
strates quite  clearly  the  closeness  of  the  correlation  between  the 
mean  judgment  of  group  opinion  and  the  actual  opinion  of  the 
group.  Again  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
these  kinds  of  judgments  and  judgments  of  personality.     In  both 
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TABLE  II 

Comparison  of  the  Means  of  the  Judgments  of  the  Group  with  the  Opinion 
OF  THE  Group  in  Part  I  of  the  Questionnaire 


Item  Number 


Mean  of  Judgments 


Group  Opinion 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


56 
46 
65 
19 
72 
47 
71 
54 
20 
46 
62 
41 
48 
21 
64 
58 
35 
76 
17 
68 
73 
33 
27 
32 
65 


59 
39 
81 
20 
76 
58 
85 
57 
13 
69 
70 
52 
65 

3 
79 
69 
13 
94 
34 
86 
90 
21 

7 
21 
89 


cases,  individual  judgments  are  liable  to  large  errors  but  the  mean 
of  all  judgments  is  fairly  closely  related  to  the  qualities  of  the  thing 
being  judged. 

Some  acute  observer  may  note  that  the  correlation  demonstrated 
in  this  diagram  may  be  due  largely  to  an  artifact  of  the  situation 
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Fig.  5.     Showing  the  relationship  between  the  mean  of  the  judgments  of 
group  opinion  on  each  of  the  first  25  issues  and  the  actual  opinions  of  the  group. 
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and  hence  may  be  spurious.  However,  it  will  be  shown  later  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  total  correlation  is  spurious  and 
that  the  major  part  is  a  genuine  correlation  not  due  to  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  situation.  The  correlation  between  the  mean  of  the 
judgments  and  group  opinion  is  0.929  for  the  25  items  in  Part  I. 

Table  III  compares  the  mean  of  all  judgments  of  public  opinion 
on  the  8  items  in  the  2nd  part  of  the  questionnaire  with  the  actual 
opinion  of  the  public  as  derived  from  the  Gallup  poll  results.  The 
3rd  column  of  this  table  gives  the  Gallup  poll  results  on  each  of 
these  questions.  In  this  table,  the  relationship  between  the  mean 
of  all  judgments  and  the  Gallup  poll  results  is  difficult  to  see  because 
most  of  the  items  are  concerned  with  things  which  most  people  favor 
and  hence  the  distribution  of  means  is  bunched  up  towards  the 
100%  end  of  the  scale. 

TABLE  III 

Mean  of  All  Judgments  of  Public  Opinion,  the  Percentage  of  the  Popula- 
tion Eesponding  ' '  Yes  ' '  at  the  Most  Eecent  Gallup  Poll,  and 
THE  Percentage  of  the  Group  Studied  Eesponding  "Yes" 

tr  j^  An  T  J  Percentage  of 

Mean  of  All  Judg-  ^^        studied 

Item  Number  ments  of  Public  Gallup  Poll  Result  Eeroondina 

Opinion  "Yes" 


1 

65 

74 

90 

2 

70 

94 

92 

3 

55 

77 

67 

4 

55 

73 

63 

5 

41 

22 

52 

6 

32 

36 

'22 

7 

58 

65 

39 

8 

58 

72 

88 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  members  of  this  group  might 
tend  to  judge  the  larger  national  group  in  terms  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  group  with  whom  they  were  working  at  the  time  when 
the  present  study  was  made  since  it  represents  the  kind  of  group 
with  whom  they  are  in  daily  contact.  Table  III,  however,  does  not 
support  this  hypothesis  for  there  is  no  marked  tendency  for  the 
means  of  all  judgments  of  public  opinion  to  be  closer  to  the  opinion 
of  the  group  than  to  the  Gallup  Poll  result. 

Figure  6  shows  the  relationship  between  the  mean  of  all  judg- 
ments of  public  opinion  and  the  Gallup  Poll  results.  Owing  to  a 
paucity  of  points,  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  any  very  definite 
conclusions  from  this  figure.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  one 
might  legitimately  guess  that  the  correlation  would  be  high  if  there 
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Fig.  6.  Showing  the  relationship  between  the  mean  of  the  judgments 
of  the  opinion  of  the  adult  population  of  the  United  States  and  public  opinion 
as  determined  by  the  Gallup  Poll. 

had  been  more  points  to  plot.     In  this  ease,  any  correlation  which 
does  exist  is  genuine. 

Relationship  between  an  Individual's  Own  Opinion  and  His 
Judgment  of  Group  Opinion 

In  view  of  the  studies  and  researches  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  it 
seemed  probable  that  a  major  factor  in  determining  an  individual's 
judgment  of  the  opinion  of  any  specified  group  would  be  his  own 
opinion  regarding  that  proposition  or  issue.  In  designing  the  pres- 
ent experiment,  this  was  kept  in  mind  and  it  will  be  recalled  that 
each  subject  was  asked  to  judge  not  only  the  percentage  of  the 
group  that  would  agree  with  each  statement  but  also  to  give  his 
own  opinion  in  terms  of  a  "  Yes  "  or  a  "  No  "  response. 

Table  IV  shows  the  mean  judgment  of  group  opinion  of  those 
answering  "Yes"  to  each  proposition  and  the  mean  judgment  of 
group  opinion  of  those  answering  "No"  to  each  proposition.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  every  case  those  who  agreed  with  the  proposition 
thought  that  more  people  were  in  favor  of  it  than  those  who  dis- 
agreed. The  answer  is  so  clear-cut  that  there  is  no  need  for  calcu- 
lating the  significance  of  these  differences.  The  mean  difference  is 
22.88%  for  the  first  25  items.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  items 
of  Part  I,  there  are  20  cases  out  of  25  in  which  the  mean  judgment 
of  those  ansAvering  "Yes"  was  greater  than  50%  while  in  22  cases 
out  of  25  the  mean  judgment  of  those  answering  "No"  was  less 
than  50%.    In  general,  then,  there  seems  to  be  a  marked  tendency 
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TABLE  IV 

Mean  of  the  Judgments  of  Group  Opinion  of  Those  Answering  "Yes  ' '  and 
Those  Answering  "No"  to  Each  Proposition 


Item  Number 

Mean  of  Those 
Answering  ' '  Yes ' ' 

Mean  of  Those 
Answering  "No" 

Part 

I 

1 

66.1 

43.8 

2 

57.9 

38.5 

3 

70.1 

47.8 

4 

32.9 

16.9 

5 

81.2 

46.6 

6 

54.3 

38.5 

7 

74.5 

47.5 

8 

67.0 

36.5 

9 

43.7 

17.1 

10 

54.6 

27.7 

11 

70.8 

47.5 

12 

52.5 

29.2 

13 

58.0 

31.3 

14 

34.2 

20.5 

15 

71.7 

35.0 

16 

67.9 

36.5 

17 

53.1 

32.8 

18 

77.8 

56.5 

19 

26.1 

17.4 

20 

69.9 

53.5 

21 

73.7 

63.1 

22 

50.4 

27.8 

23 

62.5 

25.3 

24 

48.6 

27.5 

25 

67.0 

49.2 

Part 

II 

1 

65.4 

62.5 

2 

70.5 

62.5 

3 

60.4 

44.6 

4 

65.0 

38.3 

5 

43.7 

37.6 

6 

45.0 

29.8 

7 

63.3 

50.3 

8 

60.4 

45.0 

for  people  to  believe  that  their  opinion  corresponds  with  the  opinion 
of  the  majority. 

Dr.  Richard  Wallen  in  his  study,  carried  out  simultaneously 
and  independently  of  the  present  one,  found  an  identical  phenom- 
enon to  exist.  His  group  represented  the  student  body  of  a  small 
college.  His  differences  between  the  "Yes"  and  the  "No"  group 
are,  however,  rather  smaller.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  his  group  were  better  acquainted  with  each  other  than 
were  the  members  of  the  group  in  the  present  study. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  opinion  of  an  individual  is 
correlated  with  his  judgment  of  group  opinion  to  a  very  significant 
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degree.  This  correlation  explains  numerous  situations  which  arise. 
For  example,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Youth  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, one  speaker  who  held  the  majority  viewpoint  of  the  Con- 
gress stated  that  90%  of  the  youth  of  the  country  shared  the  same 
views  as  he  did.  The  next  speaker  held  opposite  points  of  view  but 
he  stated  that  he  was  certain  that  85%  of  the  American  youth 
looked  upon  things  in  the  same  way  as  he  did.  In  this  case  as  in 
many  others,  the  sincerity  of  the  speakers  cannot  be  doubted  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  either  of  them  were  trying  deliberately  to 
misrepresent  the  facts.  Each  was  an  example  of  the  tendency  for 
an  individual's  judgment  of  group  opinion  to  be  correlated  with 
his  own  opinion. 

The  data  presented  in  this  chapter  show  that  such  errors  of  judg- 
ment are  the  normal  thing  and  that  a  major  factor  in  determining 
one's  judgment  of  group  opinion  on  any  more  or  less  specific  issue 
is  one's  own  opinion.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  both  in  judg- 
ments about  the  class  as  a  whole  and  in  judgments  about  the  adult 
population  of  the  United  States. 

A  common  way  of  representing  such  a  relationship  is  through 
the  calculation  of  biserial  correlations.  Table  V  shows  the  correla- 
tion between  the  individual's  own  opinion  and  his  judgment  of 
group  opinion  for  each  of  the  25  items  in  Part  I  and  each  of  the  8 
items  in  Part  II.  This  table  presents  the  same  data  as  in  Table  IV 
but  in  a  form  which  shows  in  a  convenient  way  the  extent  of  the 
relationship. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  correlations  of  judgments  which  refer 
to  the  group  with  personal  opinions  vary  from  .289  to  unity.  It 
would  have  been  expected  that  the  correlation  in  this  instance 
would  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  vagueness  of  the  statement  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  group  opinion  with  reference  to  that  state- 
ment could  be  judged.  A  comparison  of  the  instances  where  the 
correlation  is  high  with  the  instances  where  the  correlation  is  low 
does  not  reveal  any  obvious  relationship  of  this  kind.  The  state- 
ments with  the  three  highest  correlations  dealt  with  admitting 
negroes  and  whites  on  the  same  basis  to  all  public  universities. 
Government  banks,  and  fingerprinting  all  citizens.  The  statements 
with  the  lowest  correlations  dealt  with  excluding  controversial  social 
problems  from  the  school  curriculum,  equal  wages  for  men  and 
women  in  the  same  jobs,  and  permitting  intermarriage  of  white 
and  colored  people. 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  tendency  for  the  correlations  in 
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TABLE  V 

Correlation  (biserial)  between  the  Opinions  of  the  Subjects  and  Theik 

Judgments  of  Group  Opinion 


Item  Number  Biserial  Correlation 

Part  I 

1  0.557 

2  •   0.470 

3  0.589 

4  .0.378 

5  0.833 

6  0.423 

7  0.679 

8  0.705 

9  0.633 

10  0.834 

11  0.623 

12  0.575 

13  .  ■  0.621 

14  0.234 

15  0.717 

16  0.698 

17  0.420 

18  0.479 

19  0.359 

20  0.372 

21  0.289 

22  0.494 

23  0.623 

24  0.455 

25  1.000* 
Part  II 

1  0.062 

2  0.227 

3  0.378 

4  0.626 

5  0.203 

6  0.343 

7  0.429 

8  0.432 


*  As  in  many  cases  where  p  is  large  or  very  small,  biserial  r  may  exceed 
unity.  In  this  case,  the  calculated  r  was  1.281  due  to  an  inaccuracy  in  the  table 
for  high  or  low  values  of  p.  The  method  used  is  that  described  by  J.  W.  Dunlap 
in  his  "Note  on  Computation  of  Bi-Serial  Correlations  in  Their  Evaluation," 
Psychometrika,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  June  1936,  pp.  51-60. 

the  second  part  to  be  slightly  lower  than  those  in  the  first  part. 
The  significance  of  the  difference  of  the  mean  value  of  the  correla- 
tions in  Part  I  with  the  mean  value  of  the  correlations  in  Part  II  is 
indicated  by  a  calculated  value  of  t  equal  to  0.9712  which  is  below 
any  of  the  ordinary  levels  of  significance.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  judges  of  group  opinion  knew  more  about  the  opinion  of 
the  public  with  respect  to  the  issues  in  Part  II  than  they  did  about 
the  opinion  of  their  own  group  with  respect  to  the  issues  in  Part  I. 
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A  greater  correlation  might  have  been  anticipated  in  the  case  of 
Part  I  since  judgments  are  being  made  concerning  a  group  with 
whom  the  judges  are  more  closely  identified.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
cases  where  people  really  knew  public  opinion  that  their  judgments 
of  it,  being  near  to  perfect,  would  not  be  correlated  with  their  own 
opinions.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  influence  of  the  individual's 
own  judgment  will  be  proportional  to  his  own  ignorance  about 
group  opinion. 

It  does  not  follow  either  from  what  has  been  said  nor  from  the 
data  presented  that  an  individual's  own  opinions  have  any  direct 
influence  on  his  judgment  of  group  opinion.  The  only  thing  that 
has  been  demonstrated  is  an  association.  One  might  expect  that  an 
individual's  judgment  of  group  opinion  might  have  some  direct 
influence  on  his  judgment  of  the  opinion  of  groups. 

However,  the  correlations  in  Table  V  may  be  interpreted  in  a 
different  way.  Each  individual  in  a  group  of  56  students  would  be 
much  better  acquainted  with  some  students  than  with  others.  It 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that  individuals  with  similar  opinions 
would  tend  to  be  grouped  together  socially.  The  variation  within 
these  sub-groups  would  be  less  than  the  variation  between  the  sub- 
groups in  most  matters  of  opinion.  Consequently,  each  individual 
would  tend  to  see  around  him  a  group  of  people  holding  opinions 
similar  to  his  own.  Since  he  would  be  only  remotely  acquainted 
with  those  of  different  opinions,  his  picture  of  the  group  as  a  whole 
would  over-emphasize  the  number  of  people  with  whom  he  was  in 
agreement.  Consequently,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  there 
to  be  a  correlation  between  his  own  opinion  and  his  judgment  of 
group  opinion.  This  possibility  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  inter- 
preting these  results  and  although  it  may  not  account  for  the  entire 
correlation  between  the  individual's  own  opinion  and  his  judgment 
of  group  opinion,  it  may  account  for  at  least  a  part  of  it.  This 
acquaintanceship  factor  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the 
next  chapter. 

It  was  mentioned  previously  that  part  of  the  correlation  between 
the  mean  judgment  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  the  actual  opinion 
of  the  group  might  be  due  to  some  extent  to  a  spurious  factor.  This 
factor  is  the  relationship  between  an  individual's  opinion  and  his 
judgment  of  group  opinion.  In  cases  where  nearly  every  subject 
answered  "Yes"  to  a  proposition,  the  percentage  of  the  group  fa- 
voring that  proposition  would  be  high  and  the  mean  judgment 
would  be  biased  towards  the  100%  mark.    A  similar  state  of  affairs 
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would  exist  where  the  majority  of  the  group  answered  "No."  Thus 
a  spurious  correlation  might  occur  where  no  real  correlation  existed. 
It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  the  correlation  between  the  mean  of 
the  judgments  of  the  individuals  with  actual  group  opinion  is  not 
on  the  whole  due  to  this  phenomenon  but  is  a  genuine  correlation. 

The  correlation  between  the  mean  of  those  answering  "Yes"  to 
each  proposition  with  the  opinion  of  the  group  for  the  first  25  items 
was  found  to  be  0.809.  The  correlation  between  the  mean  judg- 
ments of  those  answering  "No"  and  the  opinion  of  the  group  was 
found  to  be  0.940. 

These  relationships  are  represented  graphically  in  Figure  VI 
for  the  items  in  Part  I  of  the  questionnaire.  The  points  in  the 
circles  represent  the  mean  judgment  of  those  answering  "Yes"  and 
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Fig.  7.  Showing  the  relationship  between  the  means  of  those  responding 
"Yes,"  the  means  of  those  responding  "No,"  and  group  opinion  for  the  first 
25  statements  in  the  questionnaire. 

the  crosses  represent  the  mean  judgment  of  those  answering  "No." 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  the  regression  lines  of  the  two  groups 
run  practically  parallel  to  each  other,  differing  from  each  other  by 
a  constant.  It  can  also  be  seen  fairly  clearly  that  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  variable  represented  by  the  horizontal  coordinate  is 
less  than  that  represented  by  the  vertical  coordinate.  This  is  due 
to  a  scarcity  of  judgments  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale. 

The  tendency  for  people  to  overestimate  the  percentage  of  the 
group  that  thinks  as  they  do  is  seen  fairly  clearly  in  this  figure. 
Similarly,  the  reverse  tendency  for  people  to  underestimate  the 
number  of  those  that  disagree  with  them  is  also  obvious.  The  gen- 
eral correlation  between  an  individual's  own  opinion  and  his  judg- 
ment of  group  opinion  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
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The  Degree  to  Which  an  Individual  Feels  Strongly  about  an 
Issue  as  a  Factor  Determining  Judgments  of  Group  Opinion 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  subjects  were  asked  to  underline 
those  issues  about  which  they  felt  strongly.  By  this  means,  it  was 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  test  whether  the  fact  that  a 
person  felt  strongly  about  an  issue  resulted  in  a  greater  correlation 
between  his  own  opinion  and  his  judgments  of  group  opinion  than 
in  cases  where  he  did  not  feel  so  strongly. 

TABLE  VI 

Means  of  the  Judgments  of  Group  Opinion  of  Subjects  Classified  Accord- 
ing TO  Whether  They  Agreed  or  Disagreed  with  Each  Item  and 
According  to  Whether  They  Had  Indicated  or  Failed  to 
Indicate   that   They   Felt   Strongly   About   It. 
Only  Means  Derived  from  Five  or  More 
Observations  Are  Included 


Yes 
and  Feel  Strongly 

Yes 

No 

No 
and  Feel  Strongly 

Part  I 

1 

79.4 

66.1 

46.0 

2 

81.1 

54.7 

41.0 

41.4 

3 

72.2 

73.9 

49.6 

4 

33.1 

18.0 

5.8 

5 

80.9 

81.4 

46.6 

6 

50.8 

54.9 

38.4 

7 

76.6 

73.8 

48.0 

8 

65.9 

37.3 

9 

40.8 

17.7 

10 

53.3 

54.8 

27.7 

11 

76.9 

69.0 

47.8 

12 

52.9 

28.0 

13 

55.2 

58.7 

31.0 

14 

21.6 

18.1 

15 

71.9 

71.7 

34.1 

16 

83.4 

61.3 

36.1 

17 

60.8 

48.5 

18 

82.3 

74.2 

19 

27.1 

12.4 

12.5 

20 

74.3 

65.8 

50.0 

21 

74.3 

73.4 

63.1 

22 

47.8 

29.0 

21.5 

23 

25.9 

24 

47.2 

26.3 

31.2 

25 

63.4 

68.7 
Part  11 

49.4 

1 

66.6 

64.8 

2 

69.4 

70.8 

62.5 

3 

63.1 

59.9 

43.8 

4 

70.0 

64.3 

38.3 

5 

51.4 

41.8 

38.1 

36.4 

6 

48.3 

29.6 

31.2 

7 

67.5 

62.3 

52.1 

37.5 

8 

63.6 

68.9 

45.3 
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Table  VI  in  the  second  column  gives  the  mean  of  the  judgments 
of  those  who  answered  "Yes"  and  felt  strongly  about  the  issue,  and 
in  the  third  column  the  mean  of  the  judgments  of  those  who  an- 
swered "Yes"  but  who  did  not  indicate  that  they  felt  strongly 
about  it.  The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  give  the  mean  judgments  of 
those  who  said  "No"  but  did  not  indicate  that  they  felt  strongly 
about  the  matter  and  the  mean  of  those  who  said  "No"  and  who 
felt  strongly.  In  cases  where  the  mean  would  have  been  based  on 
less  than  six  judgments,  a  blank  is  left  in  the  table. 

This  table  provides  comparisons  between  cases  where  an  indi- 
vidual just  responded  either  "Yes"  or  "No"  and  cases  where  the 
subject  also  indicated  strong  feelings  about  the  issue.  In  general, 
the  differences  are  small.  Of  the  32  comparisons,  there  are  twenty 
in  which  the  group  seems  more  biased  in  their  judgments  when  they 
feel  strongly  about  an  issue  than  when  they  do  not  feel  strongly. 
In  the  remaining  twelve  cases,  the  reverse  occurs.  It  would  be  ex- 
pected that  if  strength  of  feeling  made  no  difference  there  would  be 
on  the  average  as  many  cases  in  which  the  mean  of  the  group  that 
felt  strongly  was  more  biased  by  its  opinions  as  there  would  be  cases 
in  which  it  was  less  biased.  Table  VI  shows  a  slight  excess  of  cases 
in  which  the  group  that  felt  strongly  was  more  biased.  This  excess 
is  statistically  insignificant  and  such  an  excess  or  greater  would 
occur  in  approximately  20%  of  the  cases  by  chance  alone. 

Differences  for  the  most  part  are  small  and  insignificant  by  any  of 
the  usual  standards  of  statistical  significance.  It  would  seem  from 
these  results  that  the  fact  of  taking  a  stand  on  some  issue  and  giving 
a  "Yes"  or  "No"  answer  is  a  more  significant  fact  in  determining 
an  individual's  judgment  and  outlook  than  feeling  strongly  or  not 
feeling  strongly  about  that  particular  issue.  This  would  seem  to 
agree  to  some  extent  with  everyday  experience  which  indicates  that 
the  individual  tends  to  project  his  opinions  on  a  group  but  does  not 
tend  so  often  to  project  the  other  qualities  such  as  strength  of  feel- 
ing which  accompany  opinions. 

The  Relative  Abilities  of  Men  and  Women  at  Judging  Group 

Opinion 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  believe  that  a  woman's  opinion  in- 
fluences her  judgment  and  powers  of  observation  more  than  happens 
in  the  case  of  a  man  and  that  women  are  peculiarly  bad  judges  of 
group  opinion.  The  method  of  testing  this  hypothesis  with  the 
present  data  is  first  to  find  out  whether  the  mean  judgment  of  the 
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women  differed  from  the  mean  judgment  of  men  on  each  item  and 
if  significant  differences  do  occur  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine from  the  examination  of  the  data  whether  these  differences 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  error  of  judgment. 

Table  VII  shows  the  significance  of  the  differences  of  the  mean 
judgments  of  the  23  women  in  the  group  and  the  mean  judgment 
of  the  men  in  the  group  with  respect  to  group  opinion. 

TABLE  VII 

Significance  of  the  Difference  of  the  Mean  Judgment  of  the  Men 
AND  THE  Mean  Judgment  of  the  Women  in  the  Group 

T.        -^T  Calculated  Value  of  t* 

Item  No.  ^_  ,  ^  v^      J 

78  degrees  of  freedom 

Part  I 

1  1.7545 

2  1.3634 

3  0.0130 

4  0.2535 

5  0.9941 

6  0.8504 

7  1.8999 

8  1.1511 

9  0.6693 

10  2.0950 

11  1.5022 

12  0.0659 

13  1.2245 

14  1.9626 

15  0.4063 

16  1.0436 

17  2.3415 

18  0.1832 

19  1.7820 

20  2.3877 

21  1.0419 

22  0.3950 

23  0.4251 

24  0.2742 

25  0.5141 
Part  II 

1  0.8727 

2  0.6609 

3  1 .0580 

4  0.5655 

5  0.4005 

6  0.7652 

7  1.5746 

8  0.8341 

*  Calculated  by  the  method  described  by  E.  A.  Fisher  in  "Statistical  Meth- 
ods for  Research  Workers, ' '  6th  edition,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  London,  1936,  p.  128. 

The  table  shows  the  calculated  value  of  t  for  78  degrees  of  free- 
dom for  the  difference  between  the  mean  judgment  of  the  women 
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and  the  mean  judgment  of  the  men  for  each  item.  We  would  ex- 
pect on  the  basis  of  chance  alone  that  one  or  two  of  these  differences 
would  have  a  value  of  t  above  the  5%  level  of  significance.  In 
actual  fact  in  this  table  there  are  3  values  which  are  greater  than 
2.0000.^  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  differences  indicated  by  the 
values  of  t  differ  significantly  from  the  kind  of  differences  which 
might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  chance.  It  can  be  said,  then,  in 
so  far  as  mean  judgments  are  concerned,  that  the  mean  judgment 
of  the  women  is  on  the  average  about  as  good  as  the  mean  judgment 
of  men.  Fortunately  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  analysis,  the 
women  on  the  average  have  approximately  the  same  proportion  of 
negative  responses  as  the  men  for  each  item.  Otherwise  this  would 
have  complicated  the  analysis.  A  four-fold  table  giving  the  fre- 
quency with  which  men  and  women  gave  ' '  Yes  "  or  "  No ' '  responses 
for  all  of  the  first  25  propositions  yielded  on  a  test  of  homogeneity 
a  value  of  1.7203  for  chi  squared  which  is  lower  than  the  10%  level 
of  significance.  A  similar  chi  squared  for  the  8  items  in  the  second 
part  was  found  to  be  0.8128.  This  is  also  statistically  quite  insig- 
nificant. This  indicates  that  the  men  and  women  were  homogeneous 
with  respect  to  proportion  of  "Yes"  and  "No"  responses  made  on 
all  items. 

It  might  well  be  argued  that  the  reason  why  significant  differ- 
ences have  not  been  found  between  the  men  and  women  of  the 
group  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  is  that 
the  women  are  influenced  more  by  their  own  opinions  both  in  the 
case  of  affirmative  and  in  the  case  of  negative  responses.  In  this 
event,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  deviations  would  cancel  each  other 
out  on  the  average  and  that  as  a  result  the  mean  judgment  of  the 
women  would  be  the  same  as  the  mean  judgment  of  the  men  al- 
though the  women  were  more  influenced  by  their  own  opinions  in 
making  these  judgments  and  consequently  made  a  greater  error  on 
the  average.  This  cannot  be  so  since  in  many  of  the  items  only  10% 
of  the  population  gave  an  affirmative  response  while  in  other  cases 
90%  gave  an  affirmative  response.  If  women's  judgments  were 
influenced  more  by  their  own  opinions,  it  would  be  expected  that 
the  mean  of  their  judgments  would  be  significantly  different  from 
those  of  the  men  in  cases  where  there  was  a  large  majority  either 
for  or  against  the  proposition.  An  examination  of  Table  VII  does 
not  seem  to  indicate  that  when  there  is  an  overwhelming  majority 


1  Similarly,  it  would  be  expected  that  on  the  basis  of  chance,  50%  of  the 
t's  would  be  greater  than  0.6745,  actually  19  out  of  32  exceed  this  value  which  is 
not  greatly  in  excess  of  what  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  chance  alone. 
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for  or  against  any  particular  proposition  that  women's  judgments 
in  those  cases  differ  significantly  from  those  of  men.  It  may  be 
concluded  then  that  in  so  far  as  our  data  indicates  that  men  and 
women  seem  to  be  equally  good  or  equally  poor  judges  of  public 
opinion.  This  conclusion  will  be  substantiated  through  a  different 
approach  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  men's  judgments  of  the  opinions  of 
mixed  groups  of  men  and  women  are  more  closely  correlated  with 
opinions  of  the  men  of  the  group  than  with  the  opinions  of  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  there  is  the  possibility  that  women 
tend  to  judge  groups  in  terms  of  the  women  in  the  group.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  data  which  are  presented  here  cannot  be  used  to  test 
this  hypothesis.  Since  the  opinions  of  the  men  as  a  group  are,  on 
the  average,  similar  to  the  opinions  of  the  women  as  a  group,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  men  are  judging  the  group  in  terms 
of  the  group  as  a  whole  or  in  terms  of  the  men  in  the  group,  or 
whether  the  women  in  the  group  are  judging  the  group  in  terms  of 
the  women  in  the  group. 


CHAPTEE  III 

The  Ability  to  Judge  Group  Opinion  and  its  Relationship  to 
Other  Personality  Traits 

At  the  time  when  the  study  with  the  previous  group  was  neariug 
completion,  an  opportunity  arose  to  collect  similar  data  from  another 
group  under  circumstances  peculiarly  propitious  for  the  purposes 
of  this  particular  research.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  known  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  gain  better  cooperation  from  this  group  and 
consequently  a  higher  percentage  of  completed  questionnaires.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  it  had  not  been  possible  with  the  previous  group 
to  get  more  than  a  50%  return  of  questionnaires.  Furthermore, 
this  new  group  of  56  students  had  completed  a  variety  of  psycho- 
logical tests  in  connectioja  with  the  evaluation  program  of  their  year 's 
work  and  it  was  known  that  the  scores  on  these  tests  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  present  research.  Consequently,  there  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  information  available  about  the  psychological  makeup 
of  the  individuals  of  which  this  group  was  composed.  It  seemed 
worthwhile  to  examine  the  relationships  between  the  errors  made 
in  judging  group  opinion  and  the  personality  traits  of  the  judges. 

This  new  group  consisted  of  students  just  out  of  college  who  were 
preparing  to  be  teachers.  Therefore  on  the  average  these  students 
were  somewhat  younger  than  those  of  the  previous  group.  Their 
preparation  for  teaching  consisted  of  a  year's  intensive  study  of 
general  educational  problems  and  of  the  special  educational  prob- 
lems in  their  own  fields  of  specialization.  It  follows  from  the  way 
in  which  their  whole  year's  study  had  been  organized  that  each 
student  had  an  unusual  opportunity  of  gaining  information  about 
the  other  members  of  the  group  since  the  course  offered  more  oppor- 
tunity for  intellectual  and  social  contact  with  fellow  members  of  the 
group  than  was  the  case  with  the  previous  stud3\  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  outside  of  college  groups,  it  rarely  happens  that  56  indi- 
viduals ever  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  each  other  so 
well.  This  group  will  be  referred  to  as  the  second  group  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  group  previously  studied  which  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  first  group.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  second  group  had  already  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  the  completion  of  tests,  the  number  of  questions  which  the 
present  investigator  was  able  to  ask  them  to  answer  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  limited.  It  was  felt  also  that  in  a  group  that  had 
devoted  so  much  time  already  to  completing  tests  and  question- 

34 
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naires  the  best  cooperation  would  be  obtained  if  the  questions  asked 
were  limited  to  the  absolute  minimum  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  present  research.  It  was  proposed  therefore  to  select  from  the 
list  of  items  used  previouslj^  a  limited  number  of  the  items  and  to 
ask  each  member  of  the  group  first  to  express  his  or  her  own  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  each  of  these  and  then  to  judge  the 
opinion  of  the  group  with  respect  to  each. 

However,  it  is  well  to  discuss  first  some  of  the  other  material  and 
information  which  was  available  concerning  individuals  in  this  new 
group.  Each  member  of  the  group  had  completed  the  Otis  Intelli- 
gence Examination,  the  Higher  Form,  against  a  20-minute  time 
limit.  As  the  reader  will  probabl}^  know,  the  Otis  Intelligence  Ex- 
amination may  be  completed  against  a  20-minute  limit  or  against  a 
30-minute  time  limit.  In  the  present  instance,  the  20-minute  time 
limit  had  been  chosen  because  with  intelligent  groups,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  too  many  students  to  hit  the  ceiling  of  the  test  if  a 
longer  time  limit  is  given.  Every  student  except  one  had  also  been 
given  the  Institute  of  Educational  Research  Reading  Test,  Form 
Gamma,  and  the  same  number  of  students  had  taken  the  Cooperative 
General  Culture  Test,  Form  Q.  These  three  tests,  the  Otis  Test,  the 
Institute  of  Educational  Research  Reading  Test,  and  the  Coopera- 
tive General  Culture  Test  are  ordinarily  very  closely  correlated. 
All  three  may  be  considered  to  be  excellent  measures  of  general 
ability. 

Secondh%  every  student  had  completed  the  Bell  Adjustment  In- 
ventory.^ This  inventory  provides  four  separate  measures  of  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustment.  According  to  the  author  of  the  test, 
the  four  scales  measure : 

a)  Home  adjustment — individuals  scoring  high  tend  to  be  un- 
satisfactoril}^  adjusted  to  their  home  surroundings. 

b)  Health  adjustment  —  high  scores  indicate  unsatisfactor}^ 
health  adjustments. 

c)  Social  adjustment — individuals  scoring  high  tend  to  be  sub- 
missive and  retiring  in  their  social  contacts.  Individuals  with  Ioav 
scores  are  aggressive  in  social  contacts. 

d)  Emotional  adjustment — individuals  with  high  scores  tend  to 
be  unstable  emotionally. 

Separate  items  in  the  inventory  are  used  for  each  of  these  scales. 
Each  scale  has  35  items.  The  total  score  on  these  four  scales  give  a 
total  adjustment  score. 


1  The  Adjustment  Inventory  by  Hugh  M.  Bell.     Stanford  University  Press. 
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The  reliabilities  obtained  by  correlating  odd  with  even  items  on 
each  of  the  scales  and  applying  the  Spearman-Brown  prophecy 
formula  are  as  follows : 

a)  Home  adjustment  0.89 

b)  Health  adjustment   0.80 

c)  Social  adjustment  0.89 

d)  Emotional  adjustment   0.85 

Thirdly,  every  student  except  one  in  the  group  had  completed 
the  Minnesota  scale  for  the  Survey  of  Opinions.  This  scale  claims 
to  measure  "phases  of  personality  and  social  attitudes  that  seem  of 
fundamental  significance  for  personal  adjustment. ' ' 

Six  scales  are  provided  as  follows : 

1)  Morale — a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  individual 
feels  competent  to  cope  with  the  future  and  achieve  his  desired 
goals.     Scores  reflect  feelings  of  insecurity  and  discouragement. 

2)  Inferiority  Feelings — a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
individual  feels  at  ease  or  possesses  feelings  of  inferiority  and  in- 
adequacy in  his  social  contacts. 

3)  Family — a  measure  of  family  intimacy  or  discord,  particu- 
larly in  parent-child  relationships. 

4)  Law — a  measure  of  attitudes  towards  law  and  legal  institu- 
tions. 

5)  Economic  conservatism — a  measure  of  attitudes  concerning 
the  prevailing  economic  system. 

6)  Education — a  measure  of  the  estimate  an  individual  places 
upon  the  value  of  education  as  a  social  institution  and  as  a  means 
of  personal  advancement. 

7)  General  adjustment — a  measure  of  generalized  adjustment 
or  maladjustment.  Persons  who  score  unfavorably  on  this  scale 
usually  score  unfavorably  on  four  or  more  of  the  less  general  scales. 
This  scale  is  composed  of  sixteen  items  from  the  other  scales. 

Items  are  arranged  in  omnibus  form  in  groups  of  six  so  that 
every  sixth  item  belongs  to  the  same  scale.  All  items  are  rated  on  a 
five  point  scale  which  varies  from  strongly  disagree  to  strongly 
agree.     Each  item  is  scored  from  one  to  five  points. 

The  authors  state  that  the  reliability  coefficients  for  the  scales 
usually  range  between  0.80  and  0.90  corrected  by  the  Spearman- 
Brown  formula. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  realized  that  these  tests  were  not  selected 
for  the  present  purposes.  They  had  been  given  to  the  group  by 
Dr.  Irving  Lorge  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  changes  that 
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might  be  expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  their  year's  work  and  con- 
sequently the  measures  they  provide  are  not  necessarily  those  which 
would  be  of  greatest  interest  for  the  present  investigation.  The 
present  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lorge  for  making  the  data  avail- 
able. It  is  probable  however  that  the  present  writer  would  have 
given  an  Otis  test  if  the  opportunity  had  arisen,  and  also  the  Bell 
Adjustment  Inventory  or  the  equivalent.  The  results  from  the 
Minnesota  Scale  on  the  other  hand  would  be  more  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  those  concerned  with  pedagogy  rather  than  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  present  kind  of  research.  For  example,  scales  4  and 
6  of  the  Minnesota  have  no  obvious  relevance  to  a  study  of  the  fac- 
tors determining  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion. 

It  was  proposed  to  investigate  through  the  use  of  these  data  the 
relationship  between  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  and  other 
personality  traits. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  the  items 
through  which  it  was  proposed  to  measure  with  this  group  of  stu- 
dents their  ability  to  judge  public  opinion  and  to  establish  or  deny 
the  existence  of  any  such  general  ability.  It  was  feared  that  if  the 
items  about  which  judgments  were  to  be  made  were  limited  to  the 
kind  of  items  which  had  been  chosen  in  the  previous  experiment  the 
results  would  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  general  factor  amongst 
the  errors  on  the  individual  items  due  to  a  halo  effect.  For  example, 
if  an  individual  judged  the  group  to  be  generally  rather  liberal,  this 
kind  of  a  judgment  might  affect  the  individual  judgments  on  most 
items.  If  this  general  judgment  of  the  liberalism  of  the  group  hap- 
pened to  be  a  good  one,  the  specific  judgments  would  tend  to  be 
rather  better  than  if  this  general  judgment  were  poor.  Conse- 
quently a  general  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  might  seem  to  exist 
through  the  halo  of  the  general  judgment.  This  sort  of  phenomena 
is  common  in  judgments  of  personality  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
introduction. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter,  judgments  of  personality 
on  individual  personality  traits  are  invariably  influenced  by  some 
general  judgment  of  like  or  dislike  for  the  individual  being  judged. 
Consequently,  it  was  felt  that  the  kind  of  propositions  about  which 
the  subjects  in  the  present  study  were  asked  to  make  judgments 
should  not  be  limited  to  those  issues  which  might  have  this  common 
halo  of  liberalism.  Fourteen  items  were  selected  from  the  list  given 
in  the  previous  chapter  and  ten  new  ones  were  added  which  it  was 
believed  would  show  no  common  halo  effect  with  the  first  fourteen. 
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These  two  groups  together  formed  a  list  of  twenty-four  propositions. 
Each  proposition  was  followed  by  the  question  "What  percentage  of 
the  class  do  you  think  would  answer  this  question  in  the  way  you 
have  answered  it?"  Several  subjects  had  suggested  in  the  previous 
investigation  that  this  might  be  a  much  simpler  and  better  way  of 
getting  the  individual's  judgment  of  group  opinion,  since  it  seems 
that  some  people,  when  asked  "What  percentage  of  a  group  agrees 
with  this  proposition  ? ' '  first  tend  to  think  of  the  number  that  would 
agree  with  their  own  opinion  and  then  change  it  so  that  it  becomes 
the  percentage  that  would  agree  with  the  proposition. 
The  instructions  given  were  as  follows : 

JUDGING  PUBLIC  OPINION 

This  is  an  investigation  of  the  ability  of  people  to  judge  public  opinion.  In 
each  of  the  following  items  you  are  asked  to  judge  the  percentage  of  the  class 
that  think  the  same  way  as  you  do  about  a  certain  issue.  But  in  order  to  find 
out  how  good  a  judge  you  are,  we  will  have  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  group. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  the  opinion  of  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
we  are  asking  each  of  you  to  give  your  own  opinion  about  each  of  these  issues. 

We  are  also  interested  in  finding  out  how  the  ability  to  judge  public  opinion 
is  related  to  the  scores  you  have  made  on  various  tests.  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
will  need  to  know  your  name.  You  can  be  sure  that  nobody,  except  the  present 
research  worker,  will  ever  see  the  opinions  you  express.  The  first  page,  giving 
your  name,  will  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  investigation  will  take  about  15  minutes.  Please 
answer  every  question.  The  success  of  the  investigation  depends  on  this.  In 
some  cases  you  may  not  feel  that  a  ' '  Yes  "  or  a  "  No  "  answer  expresses  exactly 
your  opinion,  but  nevertheless  choose  the  one  of  these  two  that  seems  best. 

In  the  second  part  of  each  question,  you  may  sometimes  feel  that  you  can 
only  make  a  guess.  In  such  cases,  make  the  best  guess  you  can.  Your  guesses 
will  be  valuable. 


Name 


First  Middle  Last 


Following  these  instructions  was  the  list  of  items  given  here.  In 
each  case  the  second  part  of  the  question  has  been  omitted.  This 
part  asked  "What  percentage  of  the  class  do  you  think  would  answer 
this  question  in  the  way  you  have  answered  it  ? " 

The  items  were  as  follows : 

1)  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  capital 

punishment?  Yes No 

2)  Are  you  in  favor  of  outlawing  the  Communist 

party?  Yes No 

3)  Are  you  in  favor  of  socialized  medicine?  Yes No 

4)  Are  you  in  favor  of  Prohibition?  Yes No 
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Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of 

railways?  Yes No 

Are  you  in  favor  of  compulsory  unemployment 

insurance  for  all?  Yes  No 

Are  you  in  favor  of  raising  the  age  at  which  an 

individual  may  vote  to  25?  Yes  No 

Are  you  in  favor  of  married  women  working 

outside  the  home?  Yes No 

Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  the 

telephone  service?  Yes No 

10)    Are  you  in  favor  of  fingerprinting  all  citizens?  Yes  No 

11")    Are  you  iu  favor  of  the  sterilization  of  habitual 

criminals?  Yes  No 

12)  Are  you  in  favor  of  legalizing  birth  control 
clinics?  Yes No 

13)  Are  you  in  favor  of  equal  wages  for  men  and 
women  in  the  same  jobs?  Yes  No 

14)  Are  you  in  favor  of  abolishing  privately 
o\vned  schools?  Yes No 

15)  Do  you  follow  the  baseball  scores  closely 

during  the  season?  Yes  No 

16)  Do  you  prefer  classical  music  to  modern  music?  Yes  No 

17)  Are  you  in  favor  of  abolishing  all  grades,  credits, 
or  marks  in  the  school  system?  Yes No 

18)  Have  you  been  absent  from  work  through  sickness 
for  more  than  7  consecutive  days  during  the 
last  year?  Yes No 

19)  Do   you   prefer    participating   in    outdoor    sports 

such   as   tennis   to   indoor   recreation   such   as 

reading?  Yes No 

20)  Are  you  in  favor  of  replacing  the  traditional 
subject  matter  curriculum  by  a  "functional 
curriculum"?  Yes No 

21)  Would   you   prefer    to    live    in    New    York    City 

than   in    a   small    town    of    less    than    10,000 

inhabitants?  Yes  No 

22)  Have  you  ever  been  to  Europe?  Yes  No 

23)  Are  you  descended  from  an  essentially 

Protestant  family?  Yes  No 

24)  Do  you  think  freight  trucks  should  be  kept   off 

highways    during    certain    hours    on    Simdays 

and  holidays?  Yes  No 

Questionnaires  asking  for  the  information  outlined  above  were 
given  out  to  the  group  after  a  few  introductory  remarks  had  been 
made  by  a  staff  member  at  the  general  seminar  meeting  on  a  Mon- 
day. The  students  were  asked  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Within  a  week,  51  of  the  questionnaires  had  been  returned,  all  of 
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which  with  one  exception  had  been  properly  filled  out.  The  student 
who  handed  in  the  exceptional  questionnaire  had  added  so  many- 
qualifications  to  her  responses  as  to  make  the  questionnaire  rela- 
tively useless  for  the  present  purposes.  Nobody,  it  seemed,  ob- 
jected in  any  way  to  giving  his  name  and  the  students  seemed  to 
have  good  faith  in  the  promise  that  the  page  containing  their  name 
would  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  possible.  No  doubt  the  shortness  of 
the  questionnaire  partly  accounted  for  the  high  returns,  and  the 
promise  that  every  student  who  returned  the  questionnaire  would 
be  given  an  account  of  his  or  her  results  probably  provided  some 
incentive  for  action.  Two  further  questionnaires  were  returned 
some  weeks  later,  too  late  unfortunately  to  include  them  in  the 
general  computation  of  the  results.  Since  three  students  were 
away  on  the  day  in  which  the  questionnaire  was  given  out,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  except  one  of  the  students  present  completed  the 
task.  2 

Since  the  members  of  this  group  were  more  familiar  with  each 
other's  opinions  than  were  those  of  the  previous  group,  it  would 
have  been  expected  that  less  wild  guessing  would  have  taken  place 
in  judging  the  opinion  of  the  group ;  but  in  this  group  as  in  the 
previous  ease,  the  judgments  are  scattered  over  almost  the  entire 
scale  of  from  0  to  100%  on  almost  every  item.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  on  those  items  where  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  scatter 
of  the  judgments  of  the  first  group  with  the  scatter  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  second  group,  there  is  a  very  slight  tendency  for  the 
judgments  of  the  second  group  to  be  less  scattered. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  standard  deviation  of  the  judgments  for 
each  item  on  the  questionnaire  given  for  the  second  group,  and  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  judgments  of  the  first  group  on  compar- 
able items. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  scatter  of  the  judgments 
in  the  case  of  the  first  group  is  slightly  greater  on  the  average  than 
the  scatter  of  the  judgments  of  the  second  group.  It  will  be  noted 
also  that  the  scatter  of  the  judgments  on  all  items  is  very  great 
indeed.  This  is  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  this  group  know  more  about  each  other  than  do  the 
members  of  most  groups.  They  certainly  know  more  about  each 
other  than  most  teachers  do  about  their  students  or  most  adminis- 
trators do  about  the  public  they  serve.     It  must  also  be  borne  in 


2  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Professor  Watson  and  Professor  Tewksbury, 
who,  as  professors  in  charge  of  the  group,  permitted  this  investigation  and  whose 
cooperation  resulted  in  such  a  successful  collection  of  data. 
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TABLE  VIII 


Standard  Deviation  of  the  Judgments  op  Group  Opinion  on  Each  Item  tor 

THE  Second  Group  and  the  Standard  Deviation  for  the  First  Group 

in  Those  Cases  Where  Similar  Items  Were  Given 


Standard  Deviation  of 

Standard  Deviation  of 

Item  Number 

Judgments  of  First 

Judgments  of  Second 

Group 

on  Similar  Items 

Group 

1 

24.96 

26.48 

2 

29.25 

21.14 

3 

21.80 

16.24 

4 

23.40 

15.49 

5 

23.41 

19.21 

6 

21.34 

21.36 

7 

21.60 

15.58 

8 

22.11 

21.23 

9 

25.38 

21.86 

10 

29.28 

28.26 

11 

27.37 

27.55 

12 

23.43 

16.89 

13 

18.71 

15.81 

14 

27.46 

26.11 

15 

21.95 

16 

20.42 

17 

22.85 

18 

12.06 

19 

20.43 

20 

18.66 

21 

19.74 

22 

16.68 

23 

17.39 

24 

25.45 

mind  that  for  the  main  part  the  items  deal  with  the  kind  of  things 
which  have  been  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  group  amongst 
themselves  and  therefore  a  great  many  items  deal  with  the  kind  of 
things  where  judgments  of  group  opinion  would  be  most  easily 
made. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  task  of  judging  group  opinion  is 
indeed  a  difficult  one  and  probably  far  more  difficult  than  is  usually 
assumed,  even  under  circumstances  which  favor  the  making  of 
accurate  judgments. 

In  other  matters,  too,  the  results  of  this  group  corroborate  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  previous  chapter.  For  example, 
there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  for  the  individual's  own  opinion  to 
influence  his  judgment  of  group  opinion.  Table  IX  demonstrates 
clearly  this  tendency  towards  a  positive  halo.  This  table  shows  the 
mean  judgment  of  those  answering  "Yes,"  the  mean  judgment  of 
those  answering  "No"  on  each  item,  and  the  biserial  correlation 
between  the  individual's  own  opinion  and  his  judgment  of  group 
opinion. 
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TABLE 

IX 

Table  Showing 

THE  Correlation  between  an  Individual's  Opinion 

AND  His  Judgment  of  Group  Opinion 

Item 

Percentage 

Mean  Judgment 
of  TJiose 

Correlation  be- 
tween Judgment 

Correlations  from 
Previous  Experi- 

Num- 
ber 

of  Group 
Responding 

Responding 

of  Group  Opinion 

and  the  Opinions 

of  the 

Individuals 

rlt'V /VV    UOVtAJOdV 

Judgment  of  Group 
Opinion  and  the 

J.    OO 

Yes 

No 

Opinions  of  the 
Individuals 

1 

60 

66.966 

38.350 

0.663 

0.557 

2 

18 

27.444 

22.098 

0.142 

0.470 

3 

80 

72.275 

57.500 

0.520 

0.589 

4 

2 

20.000 

11.592 

0.220 

0.378 

5 

82 

59.683 

51.667 

0.235 

0.423 

6 

92 

75.609 

48.750 

0.623 

0.674 

7 

4 

10.000 

12.083 

-  0.058 

0.633 

8 

76 

74.263 

46.667 

0.762 

0.623 

9 

72 

57.806 

■    46.429 

0.313 

0.575 

10 

66 

70.182 

34.706 

0.769 

0.717 

11 

44 

72.045 

35.393 

0.831 

0.698 

12 

96 

81.500 

65.000 

0.435 

0.372 

13 

92 

81.239 

65.000 

0.508 

0.289 

14 

14 

63.571 

26.721 

0.763 

0.623 

15 

38 

36.947 

51.613 

-0.413 

16 

72 

51.361 

40.000 

0.333 

17 

34 

59.059 

37.000 

0.591 

18 

10 

20.000 

21.000 

-  0.043 

19 

64 

58.000 

52.056 

0.181 

20 

92 

86.556 

57.000 

0.980 

21 

54 

55.740 

49.696 

0.192 

22 

20 

18.000 

18.950 

-0.033 

23 

46 

44.783 

35.704 

0.327 

24 

56 

74.929 

45.000 

0.735 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  biserials  for  this  relationship  as 
found  with  the  previous  group  wherever  the  content  of  the  items 
was  comparable  are  also  given  in  this  table.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  marked  relationship  between  the  biserials  found  with  the 
one  group  and  the  biserials  found  with  the  other  group  except  in 
the  matter  of  the  order  of  their  general  magnitude.  With  both 
groups  they  tend  to  be  large  and  positive. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  present  group,  there  are  20  posi- 
tive biserial  correlations,  3  negative  biserial  correlations  which  differ 
insignificantly  from  zero,  and  one  significantly  large  negative  cor- 
relation. This  latter  correlation  which  refers  to  the  item  which 
asks  * '  Do  you  follow  the  baseball  scores  closely  during  the  season  ? ' ' 
does  not  suggest  any  obvious  or  tenable  explanation.  The  other 
three  negative  items  are : 
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"Are  you  in  favor  of  raising  the  age  at  which  an  individual  may  vote  to 
25?" 

"Have  you  been  absent  from  work  through  sickness  for  more  than  7  con- 
secutive days  during  the  last  year?" 

' '  Have  you  ever  been  to  Europe  ? ' ' 

At  least  two  of  these  items  deal  with  matters  of  fact  rather  than 
with  matters  of  opinion,  and  this  may  account  for  some  of  their 
peculiarities  with  respect  to  this  matter  of  the  halo  of  the  judges' 
own  makeup.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  item  23  which  deals  with 
the  matter  of  judging  the  group's  religious  background  shows  the 
same  halo  effect  as  is  found  with  most  items.  This  suggests  a  ten- 
dency for  people  to  overestimate  the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the 
groups  to  which  they  belong. 

The  items  with  the  three  highest  biserial  correlations  do  not  seem 
to  include  any  special  common  features.     They  are  as  follows : 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  replacing  the  traditional  subject  matter  curriculum 

by  a  functional  curriculum  ? ' ' 
'  *  Are  you  in  favor  of  sterilizing  the  habitual  criminal  ? ' ' 
"Are  you  in  favor  of  fingerprinting  all  citizens?" 

In  the  last  chapter,  it  was  suggested  that  the  halo  phenomenon 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  people  tend  to  associate  with  others  of 
like  opinions,  and  that  consequently  the  individual's  picture  of  the 
larger  group  is  necessarily  a  biased  one.  However,  the  correlation 
between  the  individual's  own  opinion  and  his  judgment  of  group 
opinion  seems  so  general  and  to  cover  such  a  wide  variety  of  items 
that  such  an  explanation  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  seems  probable  then  that  opinions  have  some  far  more  direct  effect 
on  judgments  of  group  opinion  such  as  would  occur  if  the  individual 
tended  to  identify  himself  with  the  group  and  his  opinion  with  the 
group  opinion. 

Table  X  shows  the  percentage  of  the  group  answering  in  the 
affirmative  to  each  statement  and  the  mean  of  all  their  judgments 
of  group  opinion  on  each  statement.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  means  of  the  judgments  to  be  crammed  unduly 
towards  the  center.  Individuals  in  this  group  as  in  the  previous 
group  seemed  to  avoid  making  judgments  of  above  90%  and  below 
10%.  The  standard  deviation  of  the  column  marked  *'the  % 
answering  Yes"  is  30.2  and  that  of  the  right  hand  column  21.4. 
The  correlation  between  the  mean  of  the  judgments  and  the  actual 
percentage  agreeing  is  0.95. 

This  persistent  tendency  for  judgments  to  tend  towards  the  50% 
mark  is  not  easy  to  explain.     Two  suggestions  present  themselves. 
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One  of  these  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  in  terms  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  groups  that  acted  as  subjects.  The  other  considers 
it  to  be  a  special  case  of  a  more  general  phenomenon.  The  first  of 
these  explanations  is  that  teachers  as  a  group,  and  those  training  to 
be  teachers,  are  a  middle  group  of  people  not  only  in  income,  in 
social  class,  but  in  their  attitudes  and  opinions.  They  are  a  group 
of  people  that  shun  the  extremes.  As  a  group,  they  are  neither 
great  scholars  nor  completely  ignorant,  neither  extreme  radicals  nor 
diehard  conservatives,  neither  poverty  stricken  nor  wealthy.  They 
represent  the  middle  people,  middle  in  all  things,  and  to  some  extent 
they  are  the  middle  people.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  they 
should  tend  to  judge  themselves  as  a  middling  group,  including 
people  who  would  support  both  sides  of  almost  any  argument,  and 
not  as  a  group  supporting  only  one  side. 

The  other  possible  explanation  is  that  this  group  may  tend  to 
overestimate  the  size  of  minorities.  It  is  commonly  observed  in 
politics  and  in  public  matters  that  officials  over-emphasize  the  size 
of  minorities,  particularly  subversive  minorities,  and  the  present 
study  may  offer  an  example  of  this  phenomenon. 


TABLE  X 

Table  Showing  the 

Percentage  of  the  Group  Answering  ' '  Yes  ' '  to  Each 

Statement  and  the 

Mean  of  All  Judgments  for  Each  Item 

Item  Number 

Percent  Answering  ' '  Yes ' '         Mean  Judgment 

1 

60                                          56 

2 

18                                          23 

3 

80                                            69 

4 

2                                            12 

5 

82                          •                   58 

6 

92                                            73 

7 

4                                            12 

8 

76                                            68 

9 

72                                            55 

10 

66                                            58 

11 

44                                            52 

12 

96                                            81 

13 

92                                            80 

14 

14                                            32 

15 

38                                            46 

16 

72                                            48 

17 

34                                            45 

18 

10                                            21 

19 

64                                            56 

20 

92                                            84 

21 

54                                            53 

22 

20                                            19 

23 

46                                            40 

24 

56                                            62 
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At  the  present  time,  either  of  these  explanations  seems  tenable 
and  it  will  require  a  further  investigation  before  it  can  be  decided 
which  is  the  more  probably  true. 

The  General  Ability  to  Judge  Group  Opinion 

In  order  to  determine  how  an  individual's  psychological  makeup 
affects  his  ability  to  judge  group  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  show  in 
the  first  place  that  there  is  an  ability  of  this  kind.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  necessary  to  answer  the  question  "Do  people  who  make  large 
errors  regarding  their  judgments  of  group  opinion  on  one  issue  also 
make  large  errors  in  judging  groups  with  respect  to  other  matters?" 
In  order  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question,  a  table  was  drawn  up 
showing  the  error  of  judgment  of  each  individual  on  each  of  the  24 
items  in  the  questionnaire.  A  general  examination  of  this  table 
indicated  that  the  correlations  between  the  errors  made  on  indi- 
vidual items  were  extremely  small  and  rarely  above  0.2.  Conse- 
quently, it  seemed  that  the  best  way  of  answering  the  question  under 
consideration  was  to  sum  the  errors  on  a  number  of  items  and  to 
compare  this  sum  with  the  sum  derived  from  other  items.  In  the 
absence  of  any  general  ability  to  judge  group  opinion,  this  correla- 
tion would  be  zero.  An  examination  of  the  table  of  errors  sug- 
gested that  errors  on  different  items  should  be  summed  regardless 
of  sign.  The  sign  of  an  error  is  determined  very  largely  by  the 
nature  of  the  item.  For  example,  on  an  item  where  the  group  was 
95%  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  practically  all  errors  of  judgment 
would  be  negative.  When  only  one  or  two  percent  of  the  group 
were  in  favor  of  any  proposition,  all  errors  of  judgment  would,  of 
course,  be  positive.  Consequently,  the  sign  of  an  error  of  judgment 
of  group  opinion  is  determined  very  largely  by  the  nature  of  the 
proposition  and  the  nature  of  the  group 's  reaction. 

The  total  errors  for  the  24  items  made  for  each  individual  were 
summed  regardless  of  sign  and  this  provided  a  total  error  score. 
On  this  total  score,  the  person  who  hit  the  median  made  on  the 
average  an  error  of  17f  %  per  item,  giving  a  total  error  score  of  424. 
On  the  same  basis,  the  lowest  and  highest  total  error  scores  were  260 
and  755,  which  corresponds  to  an  average  error  score  per  item  of 
10.8%  and  31.4%. 

The  degree  to  which  errors  on  different  items  are  correlated  and 
the  value  of  the  sum  of  all  errors  as  a  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge 
group  opinion  will  be  discussed  a  little  later.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  improve  this  measure  to  some  extent. 
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TABLE  XI 


Correlation  between  the  Errors  Made  in  Judging  Group  Opinion 
ON  Each  Item  with  the  Sum  of  the  Errors  on  All  Items 


Item  Number  Correlation 

1  0.299 

2  0.305 

3  0.326 

4  '  0.323 

5  0.452 

6  0.609 

7  0.269 

8  0.091 

9  0.538 

10  0.309 

11  0.258 

12  0.332 

13  0.198 

14  0.249 

15  -  0.080 

16  0.431 

17  0.365 

18  -0.051 

19  -0.008 

20  0.297 

21  0.309 

22  0.340 

23  -0.012 

24  0.119 


The  sum  of  all  the  errors  on  the  24  items  for  each  individual 
provides  a  measure  of  whatever  is  common  to  the  errors  on  the  24 
items.  The  errors  on  some  of  these  items  are  better  measures  of 
whatever  these  errors  have  in  common  than  are  the  errors  on  other 
items.  The  degree  to  which  the  errors  on  any  item  can  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  good  measure  of  whatever  all  the  errors  have  in  common 
is  indicated  by  the  correlation  between  the  errors  made  on  that  item 
and  the  sum  of  the  errors  on  all  items.  Table  XI  gives  the  correla- 
tion between  the  errors  made  on  each  item  with  the  total  error  score. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  correlations  vary  considerably.  They 
represent  an  approximation  to  the  correlation  between  the  errors 
made  on  individual  items  with  the  first  factor  which  could  be  derived 
from  an  analysis  of  the  intercorrelations  of  the  errors  made  on  all 
items. 

The  six  items  which  show  the  lowest  correlations  with  this  first 
factor  are : 


Item  8 
Item  15 
Item  18 


' '  Are  you  in  favor  of  married  women  working  outside  the  home  ? ' ' 
"Do  you  follow  the  baseball  scores  closely  during  the  season?" 
"Have  you  been  absent  from  work  through  sickness  for  more  than 
seven  consecutive  days  during  the  last  year?" 
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Item  19:   "Do  you  prefer  participating  in   outdoor   sports   such   as   tennis  to 

indoor  recreations  such  as  reading  ? ' ' 
Item  23:   "Are  you  descended  from  an  essentially  Protestant  family?" 
Item  24:   "Do  you  think  freight  trucks  should  be  kept  off  highways  during 

certain  hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays?" 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  list  includes  three  out  of  the  four  items 
which  deal  with  matters  of  what  people  do  or  what  people  are  as 
distinguished  from  those  items  which  deal  with  people's  opinions. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  in  this  group 
have  more  evidence  and  more  knowledge  about  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  group  than  they  have  about  matters  related  to  their 
background  and  the  things  they  have  done. 

For  the  main  part,  these  six  items  deal  with  matters  about  which 
the  people  in  this  group  can  only  make  poor  guesses  and  where  the 
basis  for  judgment  is  vague  and  indefinite.  It  was  decided  to 
exclude  these  six  items  from  any  total  error  score  used  in  further 
work. 

An  alternative  method  of  expressing  a  total  score  for  each  case 
is  to  calculate  for  each  individual  the  correlation  between  his  judg- 
ments and  the  opinion  of  the  group.  Such  a  correlation  was  calcu- 
lated for  each  individual,  and  these  correlations  were  found  to  vary 
from  0.16  to  0.89  with  a  mean  value  of  0.69.  All  of  them  were 
positive.  The  correlation  between  these  correlation  scores  and  the 
total  error  scores  was  found  to  be  -  0.96,  which  suggests  that  they 
could  be  used  interchangeably  for  most  purposes.  It  also  suggests 
that  individuals  do  not  tend  to  bias  their  scores  by  some  consistent 
amount. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  items  15  to  24  inclusive  were  included 
because  it  was  feared  that  judgments  made  with  respect  to  the  first 
fifteen  items  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  some  general  judgment 
of  liberalism  or  conservatism  of  the  group  and  consequently,  since 
this  general  judgment  would  affect  all  judgments,  the  communality 
amongst  the  judgments  on  these  items  would  be  high.  A  total  error 
score  from  these  items  would  represent  the  individual's  ability  to 
make  this  general  judgment  of  the  liberalism  of  the  group  and  might 
not  represent  his  ability  to  judge  the  opinions  of  this  group  in 
general. 

It  has  been  noted  already  (p.  45)  that  intercorrelations  of  indi- 
vidual items  are  extremely  small  and  this  suggests  that  the  halo  of 
any  general  judgment  was  either  small  or  absent.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  check  up  on  whether  the  errors  made  in  judging  the 
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opinion  of  the  group  with  respect  to  the  first  group  of  items  would 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  made  in  judging  the  second 
group  of  items.  Excluding  the  six  poor  items,  three  compound 
scores  were  made  up.  The  first  of  these  consisted  of  items  1  to  5. 
The  second  consisted  of  items  6,  7,  9,  10,  and  11.  The  third  con- 
sisted of  items  16,  17,  20,  21,  and  22.  These  last  five  items  will  be 
relatively  unaffected  by  the  halo  of  some  general  judgment  with 
respect  to  liberalism  of  the  group. 

These  scores  may  be  called  Yl,  Y2,  and  Y3.  If  the  errors  made 
in  judging  the  group  with  respect  to  the  first  group  of  items  measure 
only  the  ability  to  make  a  single  general  judgment,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  correlations  between  Yl  and  Y2  would  be  greater 
than  those  between  Y2  and  Y3.  However,  it  was  found  that  the 
correlation  between  Yl  and  Y2  was  0.3475  while  the  correlation 
between  Y2  and  Y3  was  ,0.4738,  and  that  between  Yl  and  Y3  was 
0.3644.  These  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  errors  made  in 
judging  group  opinion  in  one  general  area  are  a  fair  criterion  of 
the  errors  that  will  be  made  in  judging  in  other  areas. 

A  total  score  was  made  up  for  each  individual  from  the  sum  of 
the  errors  on  the  eighteen  items  which  correlated  highest  with  the 
sum  of  the  errors  on  all  items.  On  this  scale  total  scores  ranged 
from  182  to  702,  which  correspond  to  average  errors  per  item  of 
10.1%  to  39.0%.  The  average  amount  of  error  for  the  best  indi- 
vidual is  surprisingly  low  while  the  average  error  for  the  worst 
judge  is  surprisingly  high.  An  average  error  of  10%  means  that 
the  judge  must  guess  the  number  of  persons  agreeing  with  each 
proposition  without  misjudging  more  than  five  individuals  on  the 
average.  Such  a  performance  seems  to  be  one  of  almost  unbeliev- 
able skill.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mean  error  of  39%  per  item  is 
large.  This  error  means  that  on  most  items,  the  opinion  of  the 
group  is  judged  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  50%  mark.  It  means 
that  in  general  such  a  judge  would  consider  a  majority  opinion  to 
be  a  minority  opinion  and  a  minority  opinion  to  be  a  majority 
opinion.  Such  an  individual  would  probably  make  many  unfor- 
tunate decisions  as  an  administrator.  Indeed,  one  could  well 
imagine  what  would  happen  if  an  administrator  made  all  his  deci- 
sions to  accord  with  the  minority  opinion  of  the  group  he  was  serv- 
ing, thinking  all  the  while  that  his  policy  was  that  of  the  majority. 
Unfortunately,  such  individuals  are  common  and  are  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  their  incapacity  to  judge  group  opinion.  If  people, 
and  especially  administrators  would  realize  that  the  task  of  judging 
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public  opinion  is  no  easj^  one,  and  liable  to  large  errors  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  they  might  exercise  greater  caution  in  pronounc- 
ing what  is  and  what  is  not  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 

The  distribution  of  this  total  error  score  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 
From  here  on  this  score  will  be  referred  to  as  the  measure  of  the 
ability  to  judge  group  opinion.  In  order  to  make  it  more  meaning- 
ful to  the  reader,  the  measure  has  been  divided  by  18  to  convert  it 
into  an  average  error  per  judgment. 

pREquENCy 
3.0  ^ 


\ao     14.0    180   aa.0    ^to  30.0   34.01-  Mean  error 
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Fig.  8.  Distribution  of  the  average  error  for  each  of  the  individuals  in 
the  group  in  judging  group  opinion. 

The  reliability  of  the  total  measure  is  estimated  to  be  0.64.  This 
estimate  was  found  by  correlating  items  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  and 
10,  with  the  remaining  nine  items  of  which  the  total  score  was  com- 
posed. The  Spearman-Brown  formula  was  then  applied  in  order  to 
estimate  the  reliability  for  the  full  eighteen  items.  Considering  the 
small  number  of  items  in  the  total  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge 
public  opinion,  the  reliability  of  the  measure  is  surprisingly  good. 
If  it  were  desired  to  make  a  test  of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion, 
a  test  of  fifty  items  should  provide  a  reliable  and  adequate  measure. 

The  validity  of  this  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion 
can  be  easily  defended.  It  is  a  direct  measure  and  unlike  most 
psychological  measures,  its  validity  is  not  so  dependent  on  the  valid- 
ity of  a  subjective  analysis  of  behavior  and  the  psychologist's  ability 
to  develop  analogous  tasks.  However,  although  it  maj'  be  a  good 
measure  of  the  individual's  ability  to  judge  the  group  under  con- 
sideration, it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  necessarily  a  good  measure 
of  the  individual's  ability  to  judge  the  opinions  of  groups  with 
whom  the  individual  is  not  in  daily  contact.  This  point  will  be 
discussed  at  greater  length  towards  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  validity  of  this  measure  may,  however,  be  questioned  on 
other  grounds.  It  may  be  said  that  the  criterion  used  to  measure 
group  opinion  is  not  altogether  a  valid  one  and  that  people  may 
respond  in  the  affirmative  to  a  proposition  while  their  true  opinion 
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is  in  the  negative,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
come  to  some  sudden  decision  in  a  matter  about  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  but  little  thought.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  in  real 
life  the  important  thing  is  to  be  able  to  estimate  how  people  will  vote 
at  any  given  time,  and  since  group  opinion  will  change  and  can  be 
made  to  change,  the  way  in  which  people  will  vote  at  some  future 
date  is  quite  another  issue. 

Although  on  individual  items  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  evi- 
dence that  men  or  women  were  superior  as  judges  of  group  opinion, 
there  still  remained  the  possibility  that  the  small  and  insignificant 
superiorities  and  inferiorities  might,  when  added  together,  result  in 
a  significant  superiority  for  either  one  sex  or  for  the  other.  The 
group  under  consideration  included  23  men  and  27  women.  The 
average  error  per  judgment  for  the  men  was  18.0%  and  for  the 
women  18.4%.  The  difference  between  these  average  errors  is 
socially  quite  insignificant  since  the  misjudgment  of  the  opinion 
of  a  single  individual  in  a  group  would  result  in  an  error  of  2%, 
and  consequently  a  difference  of  0.4%  means  little.  While  this 
difference  is  insignificant  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  also  statisti- 
cally quite  insignificant.  Its  statistical  insignificance  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  calculated  value  of  t  for  this  difference  is  0.7621 
which  means  that  such  a  difference  or  a  larger  difference  would  occur 
in  40%  to  50%  of  the  cases  when  chance  factors  alone  were  operat- 
ing to  produce  the  difference.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  mat- 
ters where  the  opinions  of  men  and  women  are  divided  that  men 
and  women  may  show  significant  differences  in  their  ability  to  judge 
group  opinion  according  to  the  sex  predominating  in  the  group 
being  judged. 

The  Relationship  between  the  Measure  of  the  Ability 
TO  Judge  Group  Opinion  and  Other  Measures 

A  general  inspection  of  the  scores  by  one  who  had  worked  with 
the  group  did  not  suggest  any  obvious  relationships  between  these 
scores  and  the  mental  makeup  of  the  individuals.  There  did  seem 
some  possibility,  however,  that  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  class 
activities  of  the  group  might  be  better  judges  of  group  opinion  than 
those  who  had  just  sat  through  the  sessions  as  passive  listeners. 
Two  of  the  staff  who  had  worked  with  the  group  for  the  year  were 
asked  to  go  over  a  list  of  the  students  and  to  mark  with  a  plus  (  +  ) 
those  who  had  been  active  participants  in  group  discussion,  with  a 
minus  (  -  )  those  who  had  hardly  ever  participated  in  group  discus- 
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sion,  and  to  leave  a  blank  against  those  who  had  participated  occa- 
sionally. In  groups  of  this  kind,  it  usually  happens  that  class  dis- 
cussions depend  almost  entirely  on  a  small  minority  that  does  most 
of  the  talking.  Consequently,  it  is  a  fairly  easy  matter  for  anyone 
knowing  the  group  to  pick  out  the  big  talkers.  In  no  case  did  one 
of  these  raters  rate  with  a  +  a  student  who  had  been  rated  as  -  by  his 
colleague.  The  consistency  of  the  ratings  in  this  matter  was  good, 
as  it  was  expected  to  be. 

A  comparison  was  made  between  those  whom  both  judges  agreed 
were  regular  participants  in  class  discussion  and  those  who  hardly 
ever  participated  in  such  group  activity,  with  respect  to  their  ability 
to  judge  public  opinion  as  measured  in  the  way  which  has  been 
described.  The  average  error  per  judgment  for  the  nine  members 
of  the  group  that  participated  in  group  discussion  was  18.4%.  The 
average  error  per  judgment  for  the  nineteen  members  of  the  group 
that  participated  but  little  was  20.3%.  The  difference  between  the 
means  is  therefore  1.9.  There  is  a  60%  chance  of  getting  such  a 
difference,  or  a  greater  difference  through  the  operation  of  chance 
or  irrelevant  factors  (the  value  of  t  was  calculated  to  be  0.4580  for 
the  26  degrees  of  freedom).  Consequently,  group  participation  of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  of  little  importance  in  determining  an  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  judge  group  opinion. 

Since  a  general  examination  of  the  scores  by  those  who  knew  the 
subjects  did  not  suggest  any  obvious  relationship  between  person- 
ality traits  or  abilities  and  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion,  the 
relationship  between  the  measure  of  this  ability  and  the  other  psy- 
chological measures  available  were  computed.  These  relationships 
are  given  in  the  form  of  correlation  coefficients  in  Table  XII.  The 
signs  have  been  inverted  where  necessary  to  make  them  what  they 
would  be  if  all  high  scores  were  good  scores.  This  criterion  cannot 
be  strictly  applied  to  scales  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  Minnesota  Scale,  and 
consequently  the  signs  of  these  correlations  are  untouched.  On 
these  scales,  high  scores  indicate  a  liberal  viewpoint. 

While  the  present  study  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester,  the  group  had  taken  the  tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
vious winter  semester  and  consequently  the  scores  do  not  reflect  the 
influence  which  the  two  semesters'  work  may  have  had. 

First  it  should  be  noted  that  the  correlations  between  the  mea- 
sure of  the  ability  to  judge  public  opinion  and  the  measures  of  other 
abilities  are  small  and  on  the  whole  negligible  in  size.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  correlations  with  the  measures  of  various  aspects  of  per- 
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TABLE  XII 

Correlations  between  the  Ability  to  Judge  Group  Opinion  and 

Other  Measurements 
Tests  of  Ability 

I.E.E.  Eeading  Test  -  0.131 

Otis,  20  mins 0.044 

General  Culture   (Cooperative  Form  Q)   -0.091 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 

Home  Adjustment  0.105 

Health   Adjustment   ; 0.177 

Social  Adjustment  0.379 

Emotional  Adjustment  0.204 

Total  Adjustment  Score  0.265 

Minnesota  Scale  of  Opinions 

1 )  Morale    0.268 

2)  Inferiority   Feeling  0.195 

3 )  Family    0.018 

4)  Law  : 0.199 

5)  Economic    Conservatism   0.290 

6)  Education    -  0.041 

7)  General   Adjustment   0.242 

(The  signs  of  the  correlations  have  been  inverted  where  necessary  to  make 
them  as  they  would  be  if  high  scores  on  all  measurements  were  good  scores, 
wherever  a  criterion  of  goodness  is  ordinarily  applied.) 

There  are  5  chances  in  100  that  a  correlation  of  0.2749  or  greater  would 
occur  by  chance,  and  1  chance  in  100  that  a  correlation  of  0.3517  or  greater 
would  occur  by  chance. 

sonality  adjustment  are  much  larger  and  positive.  It  is  unusual  for 
an  ability  to  correlate  negligibly  with  other  abilities  for,  as  E.  L. 
Thorndike  has  pointed  out,  if  psychologists  have  discovered  any 
general  law  in  their  field  of  study,  it  is  that  all  positive  abilities  tend 
to  go  together.  This  ability  seems  far  less  closely  related  to  other 
abilities  than  it  is  to  those  characteristics  of  personality  which  deter- 
mine an  individual 's  relationship  to  those  around  him. 

The  small  size  of  these  correlations  with  the  measures  of  general 
ability  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  variation  in  the  general  ability  of  the 
members  of  group.  This  is  obvious  from  an  examination  of  their 
scores.  The  Otis  scores  varied  from  36  to  72  with  a  mean  at  49  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  8.9.  This  represents  a  very  considerable  range 
of  mental  ability  and  as  much  as  one  might  expect  in  most  student 
groups. 

The  Total  Adjustment  Score  from  the  Bell  Inventory  and  the 
General  Adjustment  Score  of  the  Minnesota  Scale  are  both  related  to 
the  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  and  in  about 
equal  amounts,  the  correlations  being  0.265  and  0.242  respectively. 
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Of  the  four  scales  provided  by  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory, 
that  which  correlates  most  highly  with  the  measures  of  the  ability 
to  judge  public  opinion  is  the  social  adjustment  scale,  while  the 
emotional  adjustment  scale  comes  second.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, home  adjustment  and  health  adjustment  seem  less  closely 
related  to  this  ability  than  do  the  other  adjustment  scales. 

The  application  of  the  multiple  correlation  technique  suggests 
that  the  various  adjustment  measures  correlate  with  the  measure  of 
the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  in  so  far  as  they  are  correlated 
with  the  social  adjustment  score.  The  following  measures  were 
included  in  a  multiple  correlation : 

1)  Social  Adjustment         — Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 

2)  Morale  — Minnesota    Scale    of    Opinions 

3)  Emotional    Adjustment — Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 

4)  Inferiority  Feeling        — -Minnesota    Scale    of    Opinions 

5)  Health  Adjustment       — Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 

6)  Home  Adjustment         — Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 

Using  the  numbers  in  the  above  list  to  indicate  the  test  scores, 
the  following  gives  the  multiple  correlations  derived  from  various 
combinations  of  these  test  scores : 

Measures  in  Multiple  Correlation  Multiple  Correlation 

12  3  4       5       6                                           0.4428 

12  3  4       5                                                   0.4422 

12  3  4                                                           0.4359 

12  3  0.4194 

1       2  0.4194 

1  0.3792 

The  indications  from  this  are  that  the  only  measure  which  may 
contribute  anything  over  and  above  the  contribution  made  by  the 
measure  of  social  adjustment  is  the  measure  of  "morale"  although 
the  additional  contribution  is  small.  Social  adjustment,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  Bell  Inventory,  seems  to  be  the  main  identifiable  factor 
which  accounts  for  the  variance  of  the  measure  of  the  ability  to 
judge  group  opinion.^ 


3  It  has  been  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  both  the  measure  of  the  ability 
to  judge  group  opinion  and  the  scores  from  the  various  tests  have  perfect  relia- 
bilities. It  is  possible  to  estimate  Avhat  these  correlations  might  be  without  this 
attenuating  effect  by  applying  the  customary  correction.  On  this  basis,  the  cor- 
relation with  the  social  adjustment  scale  is  raised  to  0.502,  using  the  published 
reliability  for  this  scale  which  would  be  higher  than  its  reliability  with  the  pres- 
ent group,  but  the  correlations  with  the  measures  of  general  ability  still  remain 
insignificant. 
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It  would  seem  then  at  first  sight  that  the  ability  to  judge  group 
opinion  can  operate  effectively  only  when  the  emotional  adjustment 
between  an  individual  and  those  around  him  is  of  a  kind  which  psy- 
chologists would  call  satisfactory. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  recent  times  of  the  influence 
of  emotional  maladjustment  on  measures  of  intelligence.  Evidence 
to  support  the  view  that  measured  intelligence  may  increase  if  the 
adjustment  of  the  individual  is  improved  is  still  inadequate  to  sup- 
port this  as  a  general  thesis  and  the  position  accepted  by  most  psy- 
chologists is  that  any  improvement  in  emotional  adjustment  will  not 
raise  the  I.Q.  appreciablj^  except  in  extreme  cases.  In  the  present 
study,  however,  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ability 
under  investigation  could  be  seriously  inhibited  by  poor  social  and 
emotional  adjustment.  It  is  well  known  and  has  frequently  been 
stressed  by  clinicians  that  the  neurotic  as  well  as  the  psychotic  has 
usually  a  distorted  picture  of  his  social  environment.  The  present 
study  indicates  that  the  amount  by  which  an  individual 's  picture  of 
his  social  environment  is  distorted  depends  to  some  extent  on  his 
general  adjustment.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  poor  social  adjustment  may  be  due  to 
some  extent  to  an  inability  to  judge  group  opinion. 

The  correlation  of  0.290  between  the  ability  to  judge  group 
opinion  and  the  scale  of  conservative-liberal  economic  attitudes 
turns  out  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  on  further  analysis.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  three  subscores  were  used  previously  called  Yl,  Y2, 
and  Y3,  each  of  which  was  the  total  error  on  five  items  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. The  first  two  of  these  scores,  Yl,  Y2,  were  derived  from 
the  items  which  would  be  likely  to  distinguish  liberals  from  conser- 
vatives, while  the  remaining  variable  was  derived  from  different 
kinds  of  items.  The  correlation  between  these  variables  and  the 
conservative-liberal  scale  of  economic  attitudes  were  found  to  be 
0.328  for  Yl,  0.203  for  Y2,  and  0.067  for  Y3.  They  suggest  that 
the  correlation  between  the  total  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge 
group  opinion  and  the  attitude  scale  is  due  largely  to  the  items  that 
distinguish  liberals  from  conservatives.  It  follows  that  the  more 
liberal  a  person  is  according  to  the  scale,  the  worse  he  is  likely  to 
be  as  a  judge  of  group  opinion  in  the  matters  on  which  liberals  and 
conservatives  are  divided. 

The  facts  do  not  suggest  that  the  scale  of  conservative-liberal 
economic  attitudes  is  correlated  with  the  measure  of  the  ability  to 
judge  group  opinion  only  because  it  has  something  in  common  with 
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the  measure  of  social  adjustment.  The  measure  of  social  adjust- 
ment correlates  only  0.1574  with  the  measure  of  conservative-liberal 
economic  attitudes  which  is  smaller  than  the  correlations  of  either 
of  these  variables  with  the  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group 
opinion.  The  multiple  correlation  of  these  two  variables  with  the 
measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  is  0.4452.  This  sup- 
plies some  further  justification  for  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph  that  the  degree  to  which  a  person  is  liberal  in  out- 
look influences  in  and  of  itself  those  judgments  of  group  opinion 
which  are  concerned  with  liberal  views. 

The  scale  of  attitudes  towards  the  law  is  correlated  with  the 
conservative-liberal  scale  to  the  extent  of  0.3588.  An  examination 
of  the  items  in  the  law  scale  would  lead  one  to  expect  such  a  correla- 
tion since  many  of  the  items  are  liberal  issues.  Consequently,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  law  scale  is  correlated  with  the  measure 
of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  because  it  is  a  measure  of 
conservative-liberal  attitudes.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  correlation  of  0.2899  between  the  conservative-liberal 
scale  and  the  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  is  raised 
only  to  0.3072  by  the  inclusion  of  law  attitude  scores  in  a  multiple 
correlation.  Consequently  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
law  attitudes  correlate  with  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  only 
in  so  far  as  it  correlates  with  scale  of  conservative-liberal  attitudes. 

The  Judgments  of  Members  of  Minority  Groups 

It  frequently  occurs  that  minorities  like  majorities  misjudge 
their  strength.  The  pages  of  history  are  filled  with  the  tragic 
stories  of  minorities  that  overestimated  their  strength  of  numbers  in 
initiating  rebellion.  It  is  probable  that  this  error  was  due  in  part 
to  the  tendency  for  individuals  to  overestimate  the  number  of  people 
who  think  as  they  do.  This  in  turn  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  people  tend  to  associate  with  those  of  like  opinion  and  may 
consequently  have  had  little  direct  contact  with  the  opposition. 
Similar  errors  are  also  made  by  majorities  and  for  similar  reasons. 
There  is,  however,  the  interesting  problem  of  whether  minorities,  on 
the  average,  misjudge  their  size  more  frequentlj^  or  to  a  greater 
extent  than  majorities  misjudge  theirs. 

Table  XIII  is  derived  from  the  data  provided  by  the  first  group 
studied.  It  gives  in  the  second  column  the  difference  between  the 
mean  of  the  judgments  of  those  answering  "Yes"  to  each  proposi- 
tion and  the  actual  value  for  the  opinion  of  the  group  being  judged. 
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The  third  column  gives  the  difference  between  the  mean  of  the  judg- 
ments of  those  answering  in  the  negative  and  the  opinion  of  the 
group.  Sometimes  the  "Yes"  group  is  in  a  minority  and  sometimes 
the  "No"  group.  The  mean  of  the  judgments  of  group  opinion  of 
the  minority  group  has  been  set  in  bold  face  type.  It  will  be  noted 
in  reading  this  table  that  in  every  case  except  one  the  minority  shows 
a  greater  average  error  than  the  majority.  This  occurs  both  when 
the  minority  is  the  group  responding  in  the  affirmative  and  when  the 
minority  is  the  one  responding  in  the  negative.  At  first,  this  phe- 
nomenon seemed  puzzling  and  no  straightforward  explanation 
offered  itself. 

TABLE  XIII 

Errors  of  the  Means  of  the  Judgments  of  Group  Opinion.     The  Means  for 

Those  Eesponding  "Yes"  Are  Separate  from  the  Means  of  Those 

Responding  "No."     The  Group  Representing  the  Minority  is  in 

Bold  Face  Type.     T-^he  Data  Are  Derived  from  Group  1  and 

the  Item  Numbers  Refer  to  the  Questionnaire  Given  to 

That  Group 

Item  Number        Group  Answering  ' '  Yes ' '     Group  Answering  ' '  No ' ' 

"                         1  +    7.1  -15.2 

2  +18.9  -    0.5 

3  -    9.9  -33.2 

4  +12.9  -    3.1 

5  +    5.2  -29.4 

6  -    3.7  -19.5 

7  - 10.5  -  37.5 

8  +10.0  -20.5 

9  +30.7  +    4.1 

10  - 14.4  -  41.3 

11  +    0.8  -22.5 

12  +    0.5  -22.8 

13  -    7.0  -33.7 

14  +31.2  +18.5 

15  -    7.3  -39.0 

16  -    1.1  -32.5 

17  +  40.1  + 19.8 

18  - 16.2  -  37.5 

19  -    7.9  -16.6 

20  - 16.1  -  32.5 

21  -16.3  -26.9 

22  +29.4  +    6.8 

23  +  55.5  + 18.3 

24  +27.6  +    6.5 

25  -  22.0  -  39.8 


This  tendency  for  the  minority  groups  to  be  the  worst  judges 
also  occurred  in  the  second  group  studied.  The  data  derived  from 
the  second  group  are  given  in  Table  XIV.  In  this  case,  the  members 
of  the  minority  group  made  a  larger  error  in  their  judgments  of 
group  opinion  in  19  cases  out  of  24. 
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TABLE  XIV 

Errors  op  the  Means  of  the  Judgments  of  Group  Opinion.     The  Means  of 

Those  Eesponding  "Yes"  Are  Separate  from  the  Means  of  Those 
Eesponding  "No."     The  Group  Eepresenting  the  Minority  is  in 

Bold  Face  Type.     The  Data  Are  Derived  from  the  Second 
Group  Studied  and  the  Item  Numbers  Eefer  to  the  Ques- 
tionnaire Given  to  That  Group 

Item  Number            Group  Answering  ' '  Yes ' '  Group  Answering  ' '  No ' ' 

1  6.966  -  21.650 

2  9.444  4.098 

3  -    7.725  -22.500 

4  18.000  9.592 

5  -22.317  -30.333 

6  -16.391  -43.250 

7  6.000  8.083 

8  -    1.737  -29.333 

9  - 14.194  -  25.571 

10  4.182  -  31.294 

11  28.045  -    8.607 

12  - 14.500  -  31.000 

13  -10.761  -27.000 

14  49.571  12.721 

15  -  1.053  13.613 

16  -20.639  -32.000 

17  25.059  3.000 

18  10.000  11.000 

19  -  6.000  -11.944 

20  -  5.444  -35.000 

21  1.740  -  4.304 

22  -  2.000  -  1.050 

23  -  1.217  -10.296 

24  18.929  - 11.000 


This  behavior  tendency  of  members  of  minority  groups  seems 
to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  two  phenomena  which  have  already 
been  discussed.  One  of  these  is  the  tendency  for  judgments  to  be 
biased  towards  the  50%  value,  and  the  other  is  the  tendency  for  the 
individual  to  overestimate  the  number  of  persons  that  think  in  the 
way  he  does.  The  following  illustration  will  make  it  clear  how  the 
combination  of  these  two  tendencies  would  inevitably  result  in 
minorities  making  greater  errors  than  majorities  in  judging  group 
opinion. 

Suppose  that  90%  of  a  group  agrees  with  a  certain  proposition. 
An  individual  who  agreed  with  this  proposition  would  tend  to  judge 
the  opinion  of  the  group  to  be  nearer  the  50%  than  it  actually  was, 
since  this  is  a  general  tendency,  but  since  he  agreed  with  the  proposi- 
tion he  would  tend  to  overestimate  the  number  agreeing  with  him. 
These  two  tendencies,  working  in  opposite  directions,  would  be 
inclined  to  cancel  each  other  out.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  belonged  to  the  minority  group,  and  who  therefore  disagreed 
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with  the  proposition,  these  two  tendencies  would  operate  in  the  same 
direction,  reinforcing  each  other,  and  consequently  would  tend  to 
increase  the  error.  Such  a  person's  judgments  of  group  opinion 
would  be  biased  towards  the  50%  level  for  two  reasons,  partly 
because  the  individual's  own  opinion  would  bias  his  judgment  in 
that  direction  and  partly  because  of  the  tendency  for  all  judgments 
to  be  gathered  around  the  50%  mark. 

The  errors  tabulated  in  the  two  previous  tables  have  been  re- 
tabulated  in  Table  XV.  In  this  table,  they  have  been  grouped 
together  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  group.  The  table  reads  as 
follows :  The  first  line  of  figures  indicates  that  in  the  list  of  items 
presented  to  Group  I  there  were  four  items  in  which  group  opinion 
was  from  0-19%.  On  these  four  items,  the  deviations  of  the  means 
of  the  judgments  of  those  agreeing  were  30.7,  31.2,  40.1,  and  55.5%. 
The  average  of  these  means  is  39.375.  The  groups  responding 
affirmatively  to  these  items  are  minorities  and  the  errors  are  large. 
The  four  corresponding  judgments  of  group  opinion  of  the  majority 
groups,  those  responding  "No"  to  each  of  these  four  items,  are  much 
smaller  and  average  only  15.140.  However,  in  the  fifth  line  of  this 
table,  the  situation  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  "No"  group  that  is  in 
a  minority  and  which  has  the  largest  errors.  In  glancing  down  the 
column  of  the  mean  of  means,  it  will  be  seen  clearly  how  it  is  that 
minority  groups  tend  to  have  a  high  average  error  in  making  judg- 
ments of  group  opinion. 

The  second  part  of  the  table  headed  "Group  II"  is  a  similar 
regrouping  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  XIV.  It  shows  exactly 
similar  tendencies  and  substantiates  the  conclusions  already  given 
with  respect  to  the  judgments  of  group  opinion  of  members  of  minor- 
ity groups. 

Acquaintanceship  and  Judging  Group  Opinion 

The  previous  section  discussed  the  judgments  of  group  opinion 
of  minority  groups.  It  is  worth  while  considering,  however,  those 
judgments  where  the  individual  feels  that  his  own  opinion  repre- 
sents a  smaller  minority  than  it  really  does,  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
individual  exaggerates  his  difference  from  the  group  as  a  whole. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  the  judgments  with  respect  to  any  one 
issue  into  three  groups.  There  are  those  judgments  where  the  indi- 
vidual greatly  underestimates  the  number  that  hold  the  same 
opinion ;  there  are  those  judgments  which  are  more  or  less  correct ; 
and  there  are  those  where  the  individual  overestimates  the  number 
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that  hold  the  same  opinion.  This  division  is  arbitrary  and  for  the 
present  purposes  it  was  made  in  such  a  way  that  taking  all  judg- 
ments together,  the  middle  group  included  60%  of  the  judgments 
while  of  the  extremes  each  accounts  for  20%.  Each  individual  can 
then  be  given  a  score  for  the  number  of  times  in  which  he  under- 
estimated the  number  holding  the  same  opinion  as  he,  and  the  num- 
ber of  times  in  which  he  overestimated  the  number  holding  the  same 
opinion.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  chance  whether-  an  individual  over- 
estimated or  underestimated  the  number  agreeing  with  him,  then 
these  two  scores  would  be  uncorrelated  on  the  average.  If,  how- 
ever, some  individuals  showed  a  tendency  to  underestimate  while 
others  showed  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the  number  agreeing  with 
them,  then  these  two  scores  would  be  negatively  correlated,  and  such 
is  the  case.  The  correlation  is  -  0.4282.*  If  the  number  of  times  an 
individual  overestimates  the  percentage  agreement  is  subtracted 
from  the  number  of  times  he  underestimates  the  number  agreeing, 
the  difference  may  be  used  as  a  score  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
a  person  exaggerates  or  minimizes  his  likeness  to  the  group.  It  rep- 
resents a  measure  of  an  aspect  of  what  the  sociologists  have  called 
social  distance. 

This  measure  of  the  individual's  tendency  to  feel  like  or  unlike 
the  group  correlates  0.2732  with  the  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge 
group  opinion.  This  means  that  the  worst  judges  of  group  opin- 
ion have  a  slightly  greater  tendency  to  feel  different  from  the  group 
than  the  good  judges.  This  measure  is  also  correlated  0.2765  with 
the  social  adjustment  score  of  the  Bell  Inventory.  This  latter  cor- 
relation, however,  does  not  account  for  the  former  correlation.  The 
partial  correlation  between  the  measure  of  the  individual's  ten- 
dency to  feel  like  or  unlike  the  group  with  the  measure  of  the  ability 
to  judge  group  opinion,  holding  the  social  adjustment  factor  con- 
stant, is  0.1894.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  is  a  negligible 
correlation  of  0.0582  between  the  measure  of  the  individual's  ten- 
dency to  feel  like  or  unlike  the  rest  of  the  group  and  the  total 
adjustment  score  of  the  Bell  Inventory. 

It  is  worth  while  discussing  at  this  point  the  acquaintanceship 
factor  in  determining  an  individual's  ability  to  judge  group  opin- 
ion. It  cannot  be  questioned  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
person  who  is  most  closely  acquainted  with  a  group  will  be  the  best 


4  This  correlation  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  universe  in  question  is 
finite.  More  than  50%  of  the  judgments  were  extreme  deviates  in  the  case  of 
only  one  subject. 
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judge  of  their  opinion.  The  group  that  has  been  studied  is  one  in 
which  each  and  every  individual  has  had  comparable  opportunity 
for  getting  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  use  which 
individuals  have  made  of  this  opportunity  will  vary  considerably, 
partly  according  to  the  degree  which  they  felt  that  their  fellow  stu- 
dents belonged  to  the  kind  of  group  to  which  they  felt  they  belonged, 
and  partly  according  to  the  individual's  general  tendency  to  get 
along  with  people.  The  former  is  measured  by  the  individual's 
tendency  to  judge  the  group  to  be  like  or  unlike  himself  with  re- 
spect to  opinions,  and  the  general  tendency  to  get  along  with  people 
is  measured  by  the  social  adjustment  scale  of  the  Bell  Inventory.^ 
Both  of  these  seem  to  determine  to  some  extent  and  independently 
the  individual's  ability  to  judge  the  opinion  of  the  group,  but  the 
general  tendency  to  get  along  wdth  people  in  general  seems  more 
important  than  the  specific  tendency  in  the  present  case  to  feel  like 
or  unlike  the  group.  Since  the  measure  of  general  tendency  to  get 
along  with  people  does  not  refer  to  the  present  situation  alone,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group 
opinion  would  also  be  valid  in  many  situations  other  than  that  in 
which  it  was  taken.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual who  scored  best  on  the  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group 
opinion  were  asked  to  judge  the  opinions  of  another  group  with 
whom  he  was  practically  unacquainted  that  that  individual  would 
be  a  better  judge  of  group  opinion  than  most  of  the  people  who 
belonged  to  the  group  being  judged.  But  if  the  best  and  the  worst 
judges  of  the  present  group  were  all  given  equal  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  another  group,  and  then  were  asked  to  judge  the  opinion 
of  this  other  group,  there  would  be  a  high  probability  that  the  best 
judges  would  tend  to  remain  the  best  judges  and  the  worst  judges 
to  remain  the  W'Orst  judges. 

It  is  worth  recalling  at  this  point  that  the  tendency  to  participate 
in  the  activity  of  the  group,  as  measured  by  the  ratings  of  the  staff, 
showed  no  significant  relationship  with  the  measure  of  the  ability 
to  judge  group  opinion.     Consequently  the  conclusion  is  indicated 


5  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Bell  Inventory  as  well  as  the  other  tests  dis- 
cussed were  given  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Consequently,  the 
social  adjustment  scores  are  not  influenced  by  the  social  experiences  which  these 
people  had  during  their  year's  work  together.  These  tests  were  given  again  by 
Dr.  Lorge  to  the  group  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester.  The  correlations  of 
these  second  test  scores  with  the  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion 
were  found  to  be  of  the  same  order  as  the  correlations  with  the  first  set  of  test 
scores.  The  measure  with  which  it  was  most  highly  correlated  was  still  the 
social  adjustment  score  of  the  Bell  Inventory,  the  correlation  being  0.315.  The 
correlation  with  the  General  Culture  test  was  -  0.107. 
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that  the  passive  observer  of  a  group  is  as  good  a  judge  of  group 
opinion  as  the  active  leader  and  participant  in  group  life,  other 
things  being  equal,  although  their  errors  of  judgment  may  be  due  to 
different  causes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ability  to  judge  the  opinon  of  the  nation 
may  require  special  abilities,  interests,  habits,  and  opportunities, 
not  needed  in  making  judgments  about  groups  with  whom  one  passes 
one's  daily  life.  For  example,  if  one  is  judging  the  opinion  of  a 
group  with  whom  one  has  daily  contact,  it  is  probably  relatively 
unimportant  whether  or  not  one  reads  a  wide  variety  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  However,  in  judging  the  opinion  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  it  is  probably  essential  to  know  quite  a  lot  about  the  kind 
of  material  that  is  being  printed  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  kind  of  people  who  take  a  strong 
interest  in  their  immediate  circle  of  associates  may  not  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  people  in  general,  and  those  that  are  interested 
in  society  as  a  whole  may  have  but  a  restricted  interest  in  the  people 
in  their  immediate  circle. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  investigation  does  not  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  clarification  of  this  issue.  The  first  group  investi- 
gated were  asked  to  judge  both  the  opinion  of  their  own  group  and 
the  opinion  of  the  adult  population  of  the  United  States  on  a  number 
of  issues.  Consequently,  each  individual  could  be  given  a  total 
error  score  for  his  judgments  of  the  group  and  for  his  judgments 
of  the  general  population.  Both  these  scores  have  high  standard 
errors,  the  former  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  basis  for  judgment 
was  poor  even  for  the  best  judges,  and  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  items  is  small.  The  correlation  between 
these  two  scores  was  found  to  be  0.1938,  which  is  larger  than  the 
split  half  reliability  of  either  measure.  This  correlation  comes  just 
within  the  5%  level  of  significance.  It  is  possible  then  to  say  that 
there  is  at  least  some  communality  between  the  errors  made  in  judg- 
ing groups  with  whom  the  individual  is  in  close  contact  and  the 
errors  made  in  judging  groups  which  are  socially  more  remote. 


CHAPTEE  IV 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND 
THEIR  IMPLICATIONS 

The  Problem  and  the  Method  of  Study 

The  problem  defined  in  the  opening  chapter  was  that  of  investi- 
gating the  relationship  between  opinions,  abilities,  and  measures  of 
other  personality  characteristics,  and  the  ability  to  judge  group 
opinion.  Group  opinion  was  defined  as  the  percentage  of  a  specified 
group  agreeing  with  a  specified  proposition.  Various  specific  ques- 
tions were  raised  and  the  last  two  chapters  have  described  the  ex- 
periments which  were  designed  to  supply  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  method  of  investigation  was  that  of  confronting  a  group 
with  a  set  of  statements,  and  asking  each  member  of  the  group  to 
estimate  the  percentage  of  the  group  that  would  agree  with  each  of 
these  statements.  Each  individual  also  expressed  his  own  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  respect  to  each  of  these  statements  and 
consequently  it  was  possible  to  know  the  actual  opinion  of  the  group. 
Each  individual  member  of  the  group  was  also  asked  to  provide 
additional  information  about  himself  or  herself  such  as  how  strongly 
he  or  she  felt  about  the  issue  referred  to  in  each  statement,  and  to 
indicate  his  or  her  sex.  In  the  case  of  the  second  group  studied, 
there  were  also  available  the  scores  of  each  member  of  the  group  on 
a  variety  of  tests.  These  included  the  Otis  test  of  intelligence,  the 
Bell  Adjustment  Inventory,  and  the  Minnesota  Scale  of  Opinions. 
Furthermore,  it  was  possible  to  collect  some  information  with  respect 
to  this  group  from  those  who  had  associated  with  them  during  the 
academic  year  in  the  capacity  of  instructors. 

Both  groups  had  worked  together  as  students,  the  first  group 
during  a  period  of  one  semester,  and  the  second  group  during  the 
two  semesters.  The  first  group  included  over  200  members,  while 
the  second  group  included  only  56.  Consequently,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  members  of  the  second  group  knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
each  other  than  those  of  the  first  group,  and  their  superiority  in  this 
respect  was  probably  increased  by  the  fact  that  their  work  brought 
them  together  more  frequently  and  offered  more  opportunity  for 
personal  contact. 

The  main  part  of  the  present  study  was  carried  out  with  the 
second  group.  Consequently,  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  the 
experience  derived  from  the  first  group  in  designing  the  question- 
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naire  for  the  second  group.  In  particular,  it  was  found  that 
subjects  found  it  simpler  to  judge  the  percentage  of  a  group  that 
agreed  with  them  about  an  issue  than  the  percentage  that  would 
answer  "Yes"  to  any  given  statement. 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  group  was  more  willing  than  the 
first  group  to  cooperate  in  this  investigation.  Returns  alone  would 
indicate  this.  The  better  cooperation  can  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
improved  form  of  the  questionnaire  which  simplified  the  task  for  the 
subjects,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  professor  who  introduced 
the  questionnaire  to  the  students  of  the  second  group  was  in  a  posi- 
tion which  in  itself  would  exert  moral  pressure,  since  he  and  the 
group  stood  in  a  particularly  friendly  relationship.  On  account  of 
this  relationship,  it  seemed  that  none  were  afraid  to  put  their  names 
to  the  questionnaire. 

It  is  probable  that  the  members  of  both  of  the  groups  had  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  know  the  opinions  of  their  fellow  members,  with 
respect  to  the  issues  stated  in  the  questionnaire,  than  most  adminis- 
trators have  of  knowing  the  opinions  of  the  populations  they  serve. 
Consequently,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  magnitude  of  the  errors 
made  by  these  groups  in  judging  their  fellows  would  not  be  over- 
estimates of  the  errors  which  these  people  would  make  in  adminis- 
trative positions. 

Main  Conclusions  and  Their  Interpretation 

1)  The  errors  of  individual  judgments  of  group  opinion  are  on 
the  average  large.  Judgments  of  group  opinion  on  most  issues  with 
the  groups  studied  were  scattered  over  almost  the  entire  scale  from 
0%  to  100%.  This  occurred  not  only  when  the  individuals  were 
asked  to  judge  the  opinion  of  the  group  with  whom  they  had  been 
working  but  also  when  they  were  judging  the  national  group.  The 
judgments  of  group  opinion  were  slightly  less  scattered  in  the  case 
of  the  second  group  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
group  were  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 

The  present  investigator  had  not  expected  to  find  such  large 
errors  of  group  opinion  in  cases  where  there  had  been  so  much  op- 
portunity for  the  judges  to  learn  about  the  group  being  judged. 
Certainly,  the  present  writer  placed  far  more  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity to  judge  the  opinions  of  such  groups  than  the  results  of  his  own 
judgments  indicated.  Several  of  the  judges  expressed  surprise 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  errors  they  had  made.  Just  as  in 
the  past  when  considerable  reliance  was  placed  on  judgments  of 
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personality  until  research  demonstrated  the  unreliability  of  such 
judgments,  so  too  would  it  seem  that  the  confidence  which  many  feel 
in  their  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  is  largely  unjustified.  The 
findings  suggest  that  judging  group  opinion  as  a  method  of  evalu- 
ating the  success  of  the  educative  process  is  a  worthless  method  in 
the  hands  of  most  people. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  task  of  judging  group 
opinion  has  been  made  especially  hard  in  these  experiments.  It  is 
necessarily  much  harder  to  make  specific  judgments  of  group  opin- 
ion than  it  is  to  make  general  judgments.  It  is  usually  fairly  easy 
to  decide  whether  group  X  is  in  general  more  liberal  or  less  liberal 
than  group  Y  for  this  is  a  much  easier  task  than  deciding  the  opin- 
ion of  group  X  with  respect  to  some  specific  issue.  General  judg- 
ments have  a  far  greater  likelihood  of  being  sound  than  have  specific 
judgments.  The  present  study  has  dealt  with  highly  specific  judg- 
ments and  consequently  the  conditions  under  which  judgments  have 
been  made  are  such  as  to  maximize  errors.  Similarly,  in  judging 
personality,  it  is  much  easier  to  decide  whether  an  individual  is 
generally  competent  in  his  job  than  to  rate  him  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  specific  qualities  needed  for  success  in  that  particular  kind 
of  work. 

2)  The  mean  of  a  number  of  judgments  of  group  opinion  is  on 
the  average  a  better  estimate  of  group  opinion  than  that  of  a  single 
judge.  This  conclusion  applies  not  only  to  those  instances  where 
the  subjects  were  judging  the  group  with  whom  they  were  working 
but  also  in  those  instances  where  they  were  judging  the  national 
group. 

Investigations  in  judging  personality,  such  as  that  conducted  by 
Hollingworth,  have  shown  that,  whereas  individual  judgments  of 
personality  tend  to  have  large  errors,  the  errors  made  by  a  number 
of  judges  tend  to  average  zero.  Consequently,  the  average  judg- 
ment of  a  number  of  judges  of  a  well  defined  personality  trait  tends 
to  be  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  the  quantitative  value  of  that  trait. 
A  similar  tendency  occurs  in  judging  group  opinion;  the  average 
of  a  number  of  judgments  tends  to  be  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  the 
opinion  of  the  group  being  judged.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  individual  judgments  tend  to  be  biased  through  causes  which 
will  be  discussed  under  the  third  section  of  the  conclusions.  This 
finding  suggests  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent factors  which  tend  to  bias  judgments  in  one  way  or  another 
but  which  do  not  affect  all  individuals  equally  and  which  conse- 
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quently  tend  to  cancel  out  when  the  performances  of  a  number  of 
individuals  are  added  together  and  averaged.  However,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  averages  of  a  number  of  judgments  to  show  a  bias 
in  the  direction  of  the  50%  mark. 

3)  The  individual  tends  to  overestimate  the  percentage  of  the 
group  being  judged  who  thinks  as  he  does.  This  phenomenon  ap- 
peared to  a  marked  degree  with  both  groups  studied.  It  had  been 
suspected  that  such  a  phenomenon  would  appear  on  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  of  the  researches  in  the  fields  of  personality  judgment  and 
literary  criticism.  It  had  not  been  anticipated,  however,  that  a 
systematic  bias  of  this  kind  would  be  such  a  powerful  influence  on 
judgments  of  group  opinion.  Although  the  present  investigator 
was  led  to  expect  that  the  individual's  own  opinions  would  bias  his 
judgments  of  group  opinion,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
some  other  explanation  may  account  for  the  correlation  found  be- 
tween the  individual's  own  opinion  and  his  judgment  of  group 
opinion.  An  alternative  explanation  of  this  correlation  is  that 
people  tend  to  associate  with  people  of  like  opinion;  consequently, 
their  experience  of  society  tends  to  be  that  of  a  group  of  individuals 
with  similar  ideas,  attitudes,  and  opinions.  Even  in  such  matters 
as  height  and  body  weight,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  men  and 
their  wives  show  a  considerable  correlation,  and  this  association 
seems  to  occur  also  in  psychological  spheres.  However,  the  present 
investigator  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tendency  to  associate  with 
those  of  similar  attitudes  and  opinions  is  not  as  adequate  an  expla- 
nation of  the  correlation  of  the  individual's  opinion  and  his  judg- 
ment of  a  group  as  that  which  accounts  for  it  in  terms  of  projection. 
The  phenomenon  occurs  with  too  great  a  variety  of  things  being 
judged  to  make  the  former  explanation  feasible. 

4)  The  degree  to  which  an  individual  feels  strongly  about  an 
issue  has  little  effect  on  the  amount  by  which  his  judgment  of  group 
opinion  is  biased  by  his  own  opinion. 

The  members  of  the  first  group  studied  were  asked  to  provide 
not  only  an  estimate  of  group  opinion  and  of  their  opinion  about 
each  issue,  but  they  were  also  asked  to  indicate  those  issues  about 
which  they  felt  strongly.  No  doubt  some  people  had  a  different 
interpretation  from  others  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "strongly" 
and  this  may  have  influenced  the  results  to  some  small  extent  in  the 
direction  of  the  conclusion  as  it  is  stated  above.  It  had  been  antici- 
pated that  a  very  considerable  relationship  might  have  been  ex- 
pected between  the  degree  to  which  a  person  felt  strongly  about  an 
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issue  and  the  relationship  between  his  own  opinion  and  his  judgment 
of  group  opinion,  while  a  large  correlation  might  be  expected  in  those 
cases  where  feeling  runs  high,  but  the  data  do  not  provide  evidence 
for  this  theory.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  in  the  group  studied 
individual  differences  in  "strength  of  feeling"  were  small,  and  it 
may  have  been  that  the  group  felt  little  real  strong  feeling  about 
any  of  the  issues.  In  such  a  case,  the  present  conclusion  would  not 
apply  to  other  groups  where  feeling  with  respect  to  the  issues 
showed  a  greater  variation. 

5)  Errors  made  in  judging  group  opinion  on  one  issue  tend  to 
be  correlated  with  errors  made  in  judging  group  opinion  on  other 
issues.  Consequently,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  gen- 
eral ability  to  judge  group  opinion.  Some  individuals  seem  to  be 
extraordinarily  good  at  judging  group  opinion  while  others  do 
little  better  at  this  task  than  would  be  expected  if  their  judgments 
depended  on  chance.  In  the  case  of  the  second  group  studied,  it 
was  possible  to  give  to  each  subject  a  measure  of  his  or  her  ability 
to  judge  group  opinion.  The  reliability  for  this  measure  was  found 
to  be  0.64  on  the  basis  of  the  Spearman-Brown  formula.  This  mea- 
sure was  the  sum  of  the  errors  of  judgment,  in  terms  of  percents, 
made  on  the  eighteen  items  which  correlated  highest  with  the  com- 
mon factor  among  the  errors.  The  correlation  of  the  remaining  six 
items  with  the  common  factor  were  negligible.  The  measure  in- 
cluded errors  made  on  items  where  the  issue  might  be  described  as 
conservatism-liberalism  and  also  on  items  where  the  issues  could 
not  be  described  in  such  terms. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  greater  com- 
munality  among  the  errors  of  judgment  on  those  items  concerned 
with  conservative-liberal  issues  than  between  such  errors  and  the 
errors  made  in  judging  group  opinion  on  other  kinds  of  issues. 
It  had  been  anticipated  that  judgments  of  group  opinion  on 
specific  issues  would  be  made  in  terms  of  general  judgments  such 
as  the  general  level  of  liberalism  of  the  group.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  and  little  evidence  can  be  found  for  the  haloing 
effect  of  any  such  general  judgments. 

6)  Men  and  women  seem  equally  capable  of  judging  group 
opinion.  On  judgments  of  individual  items,  the  average  judg- 
ments of  the  men  did  not  differ  significantly  from  the  average 
judgments  of  the  women  in  the  case  of  the  first  group.  This  indi- 
cated that  men  and  women  did  not  differ  significantly  in  their 
general  ability  to  judge  group  opinion.     This  conclusion  was  sub- 
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stantiated  by  the  data  derived  from  the  second  group  where  it  was 
found  that  the  average  score  for  the  men  was  almost  identical  with 
that  for  the  women  on  the  general  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge 
group  opinion.  The  hypothesis  that  the  judgments  of  group  opinion 
of  men  might  be  better  estimates  of  the  opinion  of  the  men  than 
of  the  group  as  a  whole,  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  group,  could  not  be 
tested  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  opinions  of  the  men  and  women 
as  groups  did  not  differ  significantly  in  the  case  of  the  populations 
studied.  However,  in  the  study  with  the  first  group  little  evidence 
could  be  found  to  support  the  theory  that  the  members  of  this 
group  tended  to  judge  the  total  population  in  terms  of  their  own 
group.  Unfortunately,  the  second  group  was  too  small  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ability  to  judge  group  is  associated  with  different 
kinds  of  personality  qualities  in  men  than  in  women. 

7)  The  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  was  found 
to  have  little  relationship  with  measures  of  general  ability  such 
as  the  Otis  General  Intelligence  Test,  the  Cooperative  General 
Culture  Test,  and  the  Thorndike  Reading  Test. 

If  the  group  had  varied  in  ability  over  a  much  wider  range, 
this  conclusion  might  not  have  been  drawn.  It  is  obvious  that  in- 
telligence plays  some  part  in  determining  the  accuracy  of  judgments 
of  group  opinion  but  the  variation  in  intelligence  found  in  this 
group  seems  to  be  unimportant. 

8)  The  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  was  found 
to  be  related  to  measures  of  personality  adjustment  such  as  those 
supplied  by  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  and  the  Minnesota  Scale 
of  Opinions.  The  measure  of  adjustment  with  which  it  had  the 
highest  correlation  was  the  social  adjustment  scale  of  the  Bell 
Adjustment  Inventory. 

That  social  adjustment  plays  an  important  part  in  determining 
an  individual's  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  is  not  surprising.  It 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  individuals  who  have  extreme 
difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  their  social  environment  often 
have  a  completely  distorted  picture  of  the  attitudes  of  those  around 
them.  In  the  cases  of  many  psychotiCs,  their  pictures  of  their  social 
surrounding  bear  little  relationship  to  actual  fact.  The  present 
research  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  all  individuals  do  not  have 
equally  accurate  pictures  of  their  social  surroundings.  Of  course, 
it  is  realized  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  an  individual 
is  socially  maladjusted  because  he  is,  for  other  reasons,  a  poor  judge 
of  his  social  group,  or  whether  an  individual  is  a  poor  judge  of  his 
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fellows  because  he  is  socially  maladjusted.  For  example,  if  an 
individual's  judgment  of  group  opinion  is  greatly  affected  by  his 
own  opinions,  then  it  may  be  difficult  for  him  to  know  the  kind  of 
social  adjustments  which  his  fellows  may  expect  of  him. 

9)  The  measure  of  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  is  corre- 
lated to  a  small  extent  with  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  over- 
estimates or  underestimates  the  number  that  think  as  he  does. 
Those  who  tend  to  believe  that  their  opinions  represent  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  group  than  is  actually  the  case  tend  to  be  slightly 
worse  judges  of  group  opinion  than  those  who  believe  the  contrary. 
There  is  good  evidence  that  some  people  show  a  consistent  tendency 
to  underestimate  the  number  that  have  the  same  opinions  as  they  do. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  those  who  tended  to  feel  that  their 
opinion  differed  from  those  of  the  group  as  a  whole  more  than  was 
actually  the  case  might  be  very  much  worse  judges  than  those  who 
showed  no  such  consistent  tendency  or  who  felt  that  the  reverse  was 
the  ease.  This  was  found  to  be  true  to  a  very  slight  extent  but  not 
to  the  degree  anticipated.  More  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  selecting  administrators  is  the  fact  that  some  people  show  a 
consistent  bias  in  their  judgments  of  group  opinion  either  in  the 
direction  of  or  away  from  their  own  opinions. 

10)  Members  holding  the  minority  opinion  within  a  group  make 
a  larger  error  on  the  average  in  judging  group  opinion  than  do  those 
holding  the  majority  opinion. 

This  was  shown  to  be  the  consequence  of  two  factors,  namely  the 
tendency  for  judgments  of  group  opinion  to  be  biased  towards  the 
50%  mark  and  the  tendency  for  opinions  and  judgments  of  group 
opinion  to  be  correlated.  With  the  members  of  minority  groups 
these  two  tendencies  tend  to  reinforce  each  other  while  with  the 
members  of  minority  groups  they  tend  to  cancel  each  other  out. 
The  tendency  for  judgments  of  group  opinion  to  be  biased  towards 
the  50%  mark  results  in  the  overestimation  of  the  size  of  minorities. 
This  is  inconsistent  with  the  traditional  theory  of  the  psychology 
of  the  crowd  which  indicated  that  minorities  tended  to  be  ignored. 

11)  Those  who  are  most  liberal  according  to  the  Minnesota  Scale 
tend  to  be  poorer  judges  of  group  opinion  on  those  issues  that  divide 
conservatives  and  liberals  than  are  those  who  are  most  conservative. 
In  judging  group  opinion  with  respect  to  other  issues,  no  such  rela- 
tionship was  found. 

This  is  a  finding  which  is  not  readily  interpreted.  It  is  possible 
that  since  the  liberal,  like  all  reformers,  tends  to  be  one  whose  emo- 
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tional  state  is  often  characterized  by  conflict,  he  is  consequently  ill 
fitted  for  making  judgments  in  situations  where  objectivity  is  diffi- 
cult and  where  his  own  emotional  conflicts  may  be  aroused.  How- 
ever, this  interpretation  like  other  possible  interpretations  cannot  be 
substantiated  by  facts  until  further  research  has  been  carried  out. 

Implications  op  the  Study 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  outlined  in  this  chapter  do  at 
least  throw  some  light  on  the  broad  general  problems  outlined  in  the 
first  few  pages  of  the  present  study.  They  suggest  modifications  of 
many  common  practices,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  selecting  ad- 
ministrators, and  add  to  a  clarification  of  concepts  such  as  social 
intelligence.  In  this  last  section  of  this  last  chapter,  it  is  proposed 
to  state  explicitly  what  seem  to  be  the  implications  of  the  conclusions 
and  the  problems  they  suggest  for  further  research.  Of  course, 
some  problems  for  further  research  have  been  raised  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  conclusions,  but  there  are  many  others  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  hitherto. 

The  present  study  has  been  virtually  a  study  of  a  special  aspect 
of  what  has  been  called  social  intelligence.  This  cognitive  aspect  of 
social  adjustment,  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  was  found 
to  be  related  to  other  characteristics  of  personality.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  other  aspects  of  social  intelligence,  such 
as  the  ability  to  achieve  certain  objectives  in  social  situations,  would 
be  correlated  with  the  ability  to  judge  group  opinion.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  term  social  intelligence  has  been  widely  used  without 
any  accompanying  analysis  of  the  kind  of  behavior  in  which  the 
ability  manifests  itself  and  consequently  its  relationships  with  the 
other  attributes  of  personality  have  never  been  adequately  studied. 
It  is  an  important  problem  to  determine  the  relationship  of  such 
abilities  and  attributes,  partly  because  it  would  throw  some  light 
on  many  abnormalities  of  social  behavior. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  numerous  people  in  education,  busi- 
ness, and  government  that  effective  administration  and  effective 
management  require  something  more  than  sheer  intellect  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  job.  For  many  years  now,  it  has  been  customary  to 
speak  of  administrative  ability  and  managerial  ability  as  if  they 
were  distinct  aptitudes  possessed  by  but  a  few  individuals.  In 
practice,  however,  and  especially  in  business,  the  criterion  for  pro- 
moting workers  to  managerial  jobs  has  not  been  managerial  ability 
but  success  at  some  other  kind  of  work.     For  example,  sales  man- 
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agers  and  sales  supervisors  have  been  selected  from  among  the  star 
salesmen,  largely  because  the  men  were  star  salesmen.  Although 
such  a  system  for  selecting  individuals  for  managerial  posts  has 
proved  most  unsatisfactory,  no  better  system  has  yet  been  evolved 
to  replace  it. 

In  many  types  of  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  the  system 
of  promoting  workers  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another  on  the  basis 
of  success  in  their  original  capacity  since  such  promotions  act  as 
incentives  for  industriousness.  In  such  situations,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  replace  the  incentive  system  by  one  which  did  not  depend 
upon  the  present  ladder  of  pay  and  rank,  otherwise  the  situation 
will  be  one  in  which  the  workers  are  likely  to  feel  that  injustices  are 
being  done  and  in  which  promotion  is  the  result  of  a  system  of  unfair 
favoritism. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  rise  to  power  of  many  rulers  has 
been  due  partly  to  their  unusually  shrewd  understanding  of  public 
opinion  and  of  what  the  public  in  any  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances wants  and  is  willing  to  stand  for.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  many  observers  of  Germany  in  the  late  twen- 
ties and  early  thirties  predicted  that  Mein  Kampf  could  not  pos- 
sibly appeal  to  the  German  public.  Yet  as  history  has  tragically 
demonstrated,  the  author  of  the  volume  was  a  shrewder  judge  of 
the  public's  taste.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  possession  of  this 
ability  to  judge  public  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  of  a 
guarantee  of  general  intellectual  ability  than  is  the  possession  of 
blonde  hair  or  a  taste  for  walking  after  the  manner  of  geese. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  possession  of  the  ability  to  judge 
group  opinion  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  possessor 
may  be  intelligent,  able,  and  good,  and  possess  all  the  other  desirable 
qualities  necessary  for  democratic  leadership.  The  problem  for 
the  public  is  to  discriminate  those  potential  leaders  who  have  these 
qualities  from  those  that  have  not.  Of  course,  such  qualities  are 
not  easily  judged  and  the  platform  does  not  provide  a  situation 
wherein  such  qualities  can  be  most  easily  observed. 

E.  L.  Thorndike  (12)  suggested  on  the  basis  of  his  study  of 
rulers  that  the  best  single  criterion  for  selecting  good  rulers  would 
be  intelligence.  However,  in  his  study  of  rulers,  the  events  by 
which  rulers  were  rated  for  intelligence  included  many  events 
which  displayed  their  ability  to  judge  group  opinion.  Conse- 
quently, these  ratings  were  probably  severely  influenced  by  factors 
little  related  to  intelligence.     It  follows  then  that  although  intelli- 
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gence  may  be  of  fundamental  importance  for  wise  leadership,  there 
is  nevertheless  no  single  criterion  of  real  value  in  selecting  leaders. 

The  present  study  suggests  that  people  should  show  more  cau- 
tion before  asserting  that  the  opinion  of  any  group  is  either  this  or 
that,  even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  close  contact  between  the 
individual  and  the  group.  Teachers  who  believe  that  they  can 
evaluate  their  work  by  judging  the  changes  in  the  opinions  of  their 
students  should  learn  that  such  judgments  are  highly  unreliable 
and  are  probably  strongly  influenced  by  wishful  thinking.  The 
"progressive"  group  in  education  who  would  rely  entirely  upon 
such  judgments  of  attitudes  and  opinions  to  evaluate  the  outcome 
of  progressive  methods  should  take  note  that  such  a  technique  loads 
the  dice  nicely  in  favor  of  progressive  methods.  The  evaluation  of 
changes  of  opinion  through  the  judgment  of  teachers  is  probably 
almost  worthless. 

Similarly,  the  politician  who  declares  that  99%  of  the  public  is 
behind  him  when  other  facts  contradict  this  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  necessarily  a  deliberate  liar  but  as  one  who  probably  does 
not  have  enough  information  to  make  an  accurate  judgment  and 
who  consequently  is  making  a  judgment  of  group  opinion  on  the 
basis  of  irrelevant  factors  which  include  his  own  opinions  and  de- 
sires. Greater  caution  should  be  exercised  in  making  judgments 
regarding  the  opinions  of  groups  and  in  accepting  the  judgments 
of  others  regarding  group  opinion.  People  have  not  realized  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  accurate  judgments  of  this  kind,  just  as  thirty 
years  ago  people  did  not  realize  how  difficult  is  the  task  of  judging 
personality. 
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D.  M.  Barrett.     $1.00. 

224.  Qualitative  Analysis  of  Behavior  Follow- 
ing Cerebral  Lesions  :  A.  B.  Nadel.     $1.00. 

225.  Experimental  Study  of  the  Permanence  of 
Course   Material :   R.   I.   Watson.     $1.00. 


226.  Development  of  a  Sodo-Economlc  Atti- 
tude :  B.  J.  Breslaw.     $1.25. 

227.  General  and  Specific  Factors  in  Transfer 
of  Training :  M.  A.  Gordon.     80c. 

228.  Methods  of  Recording  Action:  G.  R. 
Wendt.     $1.25. 

229.  Effect  of  Rickets  on  Mental  Development : 
M.  M.  Halleran.     $1.00. 

230.  Individual  Differences  in  the  Sentencing 
Tendencies  of  Judges:  F.  J.  Gaddet. 
$1.00. 

231.  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Language : 
E.  L.  Thorndike.     $1.00. 

232.  Psychological  Changes  Associated  with 
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D.  BowN.     80c. 
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tics of  Epileptics  :  E.  W.  Arluck.      $1.25. 
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265.  Two  Mechanisms  for  the  Perception  of 
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Groups :  R.  M.  W.  TEAVBaa.     (p   ;  >    , 
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